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PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCES US TO ''LILAC VILLAS:' 

London. What a place of contrasts ! At once 
the cradle and tomb of high aspirations, fame, 
guilt, and grandeur. How varied the scenes 
presented . to the gaze of a thoughtful observer 
in this vast collection of the abodes of humanity, 
each one forming a centre round which revolves 
the best and tenderest emotions of life, com- 
mingled with its darkest tragedies. Within a 
stone*s throw of each other the very antipodes 
of virtue and vice, luxury and penury, meet! 
Here stands a palatial building, replete with 
every accessory that boundless wealth can 
procure, or modern art devise, to gratify the 
most sybaritical taste, — marble halls, gleaming 
fountains, rare pictures and statuary, the 
downiest of couches, most delicate of viands; 
obsequious servants, horses and carriages to 
take you whither you will, all wait — not for the 
asking, but for the **Open, Sesame*' — the 
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password of this nineteenth century — money. 
There — 2. squalid tenement, a very hot-bed 
of vice in its most hideous forms, where even 
the light of Heaven seems to refuse its beni- 
ficent rays — are congregated together men and 
women so lost in depravity and crime that the 
impress of the Divine hand which first fashioned 
man in His own image appears totally obliter- 
ated. Surely God is a very merciful and loving 
God, to withhold the dread retribution which 
of old fell on places scarcely less lost in sin and 
wickedness, and with less, far less, opportunities 
of doing and gaining good. 

Such were the thoughts which filled the 
breast of Margaret St. Osbert, making her own 
disappointments and troubles seem insignificant 
by the side of those of greater magnitude which 
she met at every step of the way, as, tired and 
dispirited, she traversed the fog-laden streets of 
the modern Babylon towards what, for the time 
being, she called home. Poor child ! how she 
shrank from contact with the group of bois- 
terous men standing under the flaring gas-lamp 
of a gin-palace! Was it possible that these 
desperate-looking fellows were indeed of the 
same species as the noble man she had called 
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father? and these pallid creatures, with unkempt 
hair and unwomanly rags, whose harsh voices, 
discordant laughter, and unseemly jests, filled 
her with even greater dread than theirs, — could 
they indeed be women — of the same sex as 
her own gentle mother ? Oh ! how can people 
go on from day to day living so carelessly and 
happily, when there are hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands, of their fellow-creatures being lost 
eternally, perhaps, for want of some one to 
help them to be good ? So thought the girl as, 
quickly passing these crowded thoroughfares, 
she presently reached a more retired neighbour- 
hood, where the streets of houses, whose chief 
feature is extreme dinginess, yet wear an aspect 
of respectability. There is an indefinable 
something in the brightly-polished door- 
handles, the ruddy glow of tiny fires through 
the narrowest of red damask window-curtains, 
and here and there the jingle of a piano, any- 
thing but grand, that proclaims the struggle- 
to-keep-your-heads-up class of its inhabitants, 
as plainly as though ** Economical Row,'* 
** Shabby-Genteel Terrace,** or "Impecunious 
Lane,** were written at the corner, instead of 
" Lilac Villas,** by which euphonious title the 
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little row of houses to which Margaret's weary- 
steps were hastening is known to the postman, 
and, alas ! to that bHe-noir of such neighbour- 
hoods, the tax-gatherer. 

Cold and dreary as is the night on this 
particular 5th of November, in the year of our 
Lord 18 — , we will leave Margaret St. Osbert 
to the contemplation of the uninviting outside 
world, while we take a peep into the house at 
the far end of the row, — that one, I mean, where 
the stunted lilac-tree, under the absurd delusion 
that something in the way of vegetation is 
expected of it, makes a faint pretence of putting 
forth a few sickly-looking leaves now and 
again. There is a legend whispered among the 
juveniles of ** Lilac Villas " — and which has 
caused frequent pitched battles between them 
and some new-comers who irreverently declare 
that they don't believe a word of it — that at 
some remote period of time there used to be 
a perfect avenue of lilac trees hereabout, which 
exhaled their delicious perfume for miles round, 
and waved their plume-like flowers about in 
the golden sunshine. Indeed, the old woman 
who lives in the house opposite to this, sole 
survivor of a fallen race, says that she can 
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remember seeing lots of flowers there once ; 
but as she does not seem to be quite decided 
as to whether they were lilacs or laburnums, 
these disbelieving youths say it is all bosh. Be 
that as it may, we will enter the house, which 
owes not a little of its prestige to the lilac-tree, 
and the fact that it has a bay-window on each 
side of the door. Perhaps it is the force of 
contrast which makes the interior of No. 2 look 
so bright and cheerful, for surely there is little 
of the latter element in the stiff uncompromis- 
ing-looking chairs and tables, the former much 
worn out at the corners of their horse-hair- 
covered seats by the restless down-sitting and 
up-rising of successive races of lodgers; yet 
there is an air of refinement in the tout ensemble 
which one does not meet with generally in 
cheap furnished apartments. On a small side- 
table are disposed a few choice volumes of 
poems, a pretty statuette, and a bowl of 
common grasses and ferns gracefully arranged ; 
the fine damask cloth on the centre-table gives 
to the frugal fare with which it is spread an in- 
viting appearance ; while the tiny kettle singing 
so drowsily on the bar promises that panacea 
for feminine weariness, a good cup of tea. 



CHAPTER IL 

HOPE DEFERRED. 

Weary enough looks good Hannah Jones, as 
now, for about the fiftieth time in as many 
minutes, she raises one corner of the blind, 
looks anxiously through the rain-blurred win- 
dow-panes, and with a sigh goes back to the 
fire. " Yes, Master Kenlock, it rains still, but 
sister can*t be long now," she replies, to the oft- 
repeated enquiry of a handsome lad of about 
eight years of age, whose noble bearing, and 
features cast in that form which for want of a 
better word we term aristocratic, seems sadly 
out of place in the room which no amount of 
feminine ingenuity could render other than 
painfully shabby. The boy, tired of playing 
with the meagre-looking cat, had thrown him- 
self, with the unconscious grace of childhood, 
on the hard sofa. 

" I am so tired of waiting,** murmured he, 
**and Tm tired of this nasty house, too, nursie. 
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London is a nasty place, and there are no 
kings and beautiful queens walking about with 
splendid crowns upon their heads, like the 
pictures in my fairy-book at home. Oh, 
nursie ! do let us go back to our pretty home 
again, and then sister will have her pretty little 
carriage to go out in, and need not get wet 
and tired ! *' And a large pair of brown eyes 
were raised beseechingly to the woman's face. 

" My precious ! we can't go back to your 
pretty home, not for ever so many years, 
and nurse wants her own darling Master 
Kenlock to be a good and brave little man, 
and not cry about it, for it makes poor sister 
very sorry to see him." 

''Philips told me," persisted the child, ''that 
when papa died Kenlock would be mine, and 
I could do anything I liked. I don't want to 
do anything I like, but oh! I do want dear papa 
alive again, and for us to go and live at beau- 
tiful Kenlock ! " The little voice trembled, and 
the sweet childish face quivered with emotion. 
With a smothered sob the good woman took 
her nursling to her faithful bosom, and soothed 
him by promises false as they were fair; and 
soon were grief and joy alike forgotten in the 
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untroubled sleep of childhood. If dreams 
visited the sleeping child, surely they were of 
the sweetest ; perhaps those beautiful queens 
whom he had hoped to find walking about the 
streets appeared to him ; or who shall say that 
the good All- Father Himself did not send some 
fair celestial visitant to cheer the little orphan 
breast in this first grief it had known ? Ten- 
derly placing him once more upon the sofa, his 
nurse again repaired to the window ; but ere 
she raised the blind a footstep fell upon the 
steps, and hastening to the door she opened it 
to admit her young mistress, a girl of nineteen. 
There was no need of words — one look at the 
thoughtful face of the girl told that her jpurney 
had been fruitless. 

" Don't wake Kenlock, dear nurse; he looks 
so happy in his sleep, and I have not any good 
news to tell. Of course you and he have had 
tea ? Ah ! that is right ; I am very late, am I 
not? Anxious, were you, you dear old nurse? 
Why, I am getting so used to these busy streets 
and the dreadful sights and sounds which seem 
to belong to them, that I am not half so 
frightened now as I was a week ago.** 

Margaret had by this time divested herself of 
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her walking attire, warmed her cold little hands 
at the fire, and now busied herself about the 
table, evidently deferring as long as possible the 
account of her day*s experience in seeking a 
situation. Yes, poor child ! that was the errand 
upon which she had been bent, and it had 
proved fruitless, not only to-day, but yesterday, 
and the day before that, and again the day 
before that, and so on. For a whole month had 
hope suggested this means and that means in 
the morning, to prove at night each as un- 
feasible as its predecessor, and now hope 
seemed lost in despair. At length, the simple 
appointments of the table no longer offering 
any excuse for lingering, Margaret slowly 
seated herself at the board ; but scarcely had 
she done so than she rose again, and threw 
herself by the side of her humble and faithful 
friend, who after the first look into the 
thoughtful young face on entering the room^ 
with true womanly tact forbore offering any 
of the fulsome expressions of sympathy so 
common to her class. No word escaped her 
lips, save an ejaculatory ** Poor honey ! " 

** It is of no use, nurse, I must give up the 
idea of getting what you call ' lady's work ' 
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to do ; my experience of the last few weeks, 
and more particularly to-day, tells me the utter 
hopelessness of trying to get a situation as 
governess under the peculiar circumstances in 
which I am placed. I had thought that with 
my education there would be no difficulty in 
procuring a good situation, and fair remunera- 
tion for my services, but the obstacles seem 
to be insurmountable. Oh ! why are people 
so distrustful ! and think because one does not 
choose to disclose one's whole history from 
childhood, that there must needs lurk some 
disgrace which will contaminate them or their 
children ! In spite of dear Mr. Dudley's letter 
testifying to my respectability, everyone looks 
askance at me. Oh, if they would only try 
me, and let me have the chance of proving 
that I am worth — nay, more than worth — the 
niggardly stipend they offer ! *' 

The girl's eager, earnest face assumed a look 
of proud consciousness of the indwelling power 
and will to work, which, combined with the 
fearless expression of the clear eyes, showed, in 
spite of the first burst of disappointment, that 
she did not mean to give up, nor was hope, 
that inherent attribute of youth, quite extinct. 



k 
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The elder woman's hand gently smoothed the 
sunny hair at her knee, and, so susceptible are 
the sorrowing, the disappointed, and lonely of 
true sympathy, that even this mute expression 
cheered her, and with something almost akin 
to playfulness in her voice and manner she 
continued, — 

" IVe spent nearly three shillings in 'bus 
fares to-day ; and though I shall have to econo- 
mise and walk all day to-morrow, be it never 
so wet, I think I have had a great deal for my 
money; indeed, I could have been amused, had 
I not been so terribly in earnest, with the new 
experiences I am gaining in the study of the 
genus femtna. Now, nursie dear, don't bother 
me about tea yet, let me talk off my disappoint- 
ment, and by that time dear Ken will have 
finished his beauty-sleep, and he can take his 
bread-and-milk for supper at the same time." 



CHAPTER III. 

MARGARETS EXPERIENCES SEEKING A 

SITUATION. 

*' To begin with, then, you must know that 
when I arrived at that spider-web of an office — 
for the man and woman there always appear 
to me like human spiders, and the poor gover- 
nesses and companions who frequent it like 
hapless flies — the female spider came to me, 
and with a most insinuating smile informed me 
that she had * a very nice place for me to go 
and look after ; it was about seven miles out 
Woolwich way.' The distance was great, and 
the locality utterly unknown to me, but I felt 
equal to walking any distance when success 
seemed to wait at the end. There were two 
little girls, aged eight and ten years, to be 
taught French, German, Latin, singing, music, 
dancing, and needlework, for fifteen pounds 
per annum — ' Not very much, you see, miss,' 
in answer to an involuntary exclamation from 
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me, 'but it is so genteel, you know, to get 
into a clergyman's family, and will be a good 
start for you/ There was some reason in the 
woman's argument, but what a sum for a man, 
educated himself, to offer to one presumably 
his equal in all but * money ! ' With a few 
murmured thanks for her profuse directions, I 
hastened to put them into practice, and at 
length arrived at my destination. After waiting 
a considerable time in the cold hall, I was at 
length ushered into the presence of the lady 
of the house, who was comfortably reclining 
on a couch in a pleasant morning-room. The 
draughty hall had not chilled me so much as 
did the first stare of her cold, hard, grey eyes ; 
she was of the type of women I have always 
disliked most — ^gaunt and angular in make, 
with sallow complexion, straw-coloured hair 
and eyebrows, eyelashes almost white, and a 
thin-lipped, cruel-looking mouth ; her voice, in 
spite of the affected drawl with which she 
spoke, was harsh and jerky. Without any pre- 
liminary attempt at politeness, she dashed at 
once into the matter in hand by asking if I 
were the young woman from Grubb's office. 
I answered in the affirmative. ' In addition 
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to the subjects mentioned by Grubb, do you 
know anything about plain sewing and 
dress-making ? ' 

*' I had one object in view, and that was to 
meet with an engagement ; so I crushed back 
the reply on my lips which her insolent manner 
rather than the words themselves called forth, 
and said simply, 'No.' 

" ' That is most unfortunate, for my husband 
has lately gone to a great amount of expense 
in adorning our pretty church with stained 
windows, to the memory of his cousin, Sir 
Stonehead Brassington, and I find it necessary 
to dispense with my expensive maid for the 
present, at all events ; so I thought if I could 
meet with a young person as governess who 
had a knowledge of dress-making, etc., I might 
manage very well for a time ; you see, we have 
so many expenses, and such frequent calls upon 
our charity, that we must cut sparingly where 
we can.'*' 

Ah ! yes ; it is not the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water who must give way in these, 
days ; they are too loud in their complaints 
of missis's stingy ways, or master's meanness, 
and they must be propitiated, for much of 
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our creature comfort in everyday life depends 
upon them ; — it is those whom adverse circum- 
stances have forced to assume a position of 
dependence, who are too proud to complain, 
and too poor to resent such insults, at whom 
such shafts may be levelled with impunity. 
Simple Margaret thought that there might 
have been more real charity in giving her, or 
any other educated girl, a fair equivalent for 
her services, in the onerous position of in- 
structress of their children, than adorning all 
the churches in the diocese with painted win- 
dows! But a governess can be kept in the 
background, and it savours of pounds as well 
as piety, and is certainly not hiding our candle 
under a bushel, when we place in a sacred 
edifice a window to the memory of a deceased 
baronet, who, perhaps, may never have done 
in this world a meritorious action till he made 
his exit ! Meanwhile, the wife of the Rev. 

Mr. C had rung the bell at her elbow, 

and ordered the maid who appeared in answer 
to her summons to fetch from the school- 
room Miss Evangeline's " T616machus *' and 
- Schiller." 

" Surely she did not mean to put me through 
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an examination ! The idea was too ridiculous, 
too humiliating ! Besides, I had told her exactly 
what my capabilities were, and that my know- 
ledge of French and German was quite rudi- 
mentary. But it was even so ; opening the 
books, she motioned me towards her, and 
requested me to read a short paragraph from 
each, so that she might judge of my accent. 
She judge indeed ! I found out afterwards that 
she was what I might have guessed from her 
conduct — ^an uneducated parvenu. Read ! — 
how could I read, if it were only a few simple 
sentences in my mother-tongue, — read, when 
my blood was surging through every vein, and 
my heart beating so loud and fast that I could 
not hear my own voice! It was well I could 
not speak just then, or my lady, for once in 
her life, should have heard the unvarnished 
truth. I had time to think of papa, and 
Kenlock and you awaiting my return, which 
would be only to tell of insult and failure. I 
tried to stumble through a line or two, but 
the words seemed to dance up and down the 
page. I heard a step outside the door, the 
book was rudely snatched out of my hand, 
the bell rung, and * Show this young woman 
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out' was the parting benediction, divided 
between myself and the waiting-maid. A meek- 
looking curate was being ushered into the 
room as I left, and I caught the murmur of 
a languid drawling — ' Ah ! Mr. a — Rose, so 

glad to see you this morning — a ' *' 

Margaret, with one hand dashing away a 
hot rebellious tear from her flushed cheek, 
and with the other stopping the torrent of 
abuse she saw that Nurse Jones was about 

to launch at the devoted head of Mrs. C , 

continued, in a more cheerful manner, ** There, 
never mind, dear ; Td scorn to shed a tear over 
her or her insults ; so here we are at scene 
No. 2 ; for you must know the far-seeing 
Mrs. Grubb had given me the name of 
another party, as she called it, in case I did 

not engage with Mrs. C , vouchsafing the 

information that Mrs. D was not so much 

the lady, owing to her having been brought 
up in the * public line.' My experience of the 
' public line ' being neither very comprehen- 
sive nor extensive, I did not know what to 
expect; however, solacing myself with the 
reflection that it could not be much worse, 
almost in desperation I walked the intervening 
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mile and a half, and without giving myself 
time to grow nervous, at once rang the bell, 
and was admitted into the presence of Mrs. 
Dobbs, who was a very fat little woman, with 
a thick voice, bright, kindly-looking little eyes, 
a succession of chins, and a nose that could 
not by any means be termed aquiline ; she was 
gorgeously dressed, in a bright blue satin gown, 
and, early as it was in the day, wore a pro- 
fusion of the very goldest of gold jewelry. 

" * Now, my dear,' she began, * sit ye down, 
for you do look fagged like. Tm very glad 
as youVe come now, for in another harf-hour 
I should have been hout, and it's a real long 
way if you've to walk down to the 'bus stand, 
and all for nothing too. Well now, I daresay 
as how Grubbses will 'ave told you as I want a 
very genteel young lady to teach my Hemmer 
and 'Any music and manners and French, and 
indeed all sorts,^-can you do it } You don't 
look very old.' 

** More for want of breath than an answer, 
she paused, and I replied that I was nineteen, 
and thought I could teach all she required. 
*I am sure I will try to give every satisfaction,* 
I said earnestly, and with a lump in my throat ; 
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for the way she pushed me down with her 
dumpy hands into the very softest chair in 
the room, won a corner in my heart in spite 
of the ruthless manner in which she murdered 
the Queen's English. 

'* *No doubt you would, dear — there's a look 
about you as I likes amazing ; and if you think 
you can manage the children — ^and TU tell you 
they're regular Turks, is 'Arry, and Hemmer 
especially, — ^and can teach them gimcracks into 
the bargain, I don't see but what we may settle 
at once : ;^50 a year is the wage, and more 
after a bit, when little Hadolphus begins to 
learn his education/ 

'' Here was good fortune at last — ;^50 per 
annum, and more after a while, and a kind- 
hearted employer, whom I could respect for 
not pretending to be a ladyy and hereafter 
might love for being a true woman ; here, at 
least, I should not be treated as less than a 
domestic but no, not so fast. 

" * There is one thing,— and my master is 
perticular about it: have you been in a 'igh 
family ? * I replied that I had not taught in 
any family before, but had been brought up 
with refined and educated people. 
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** 'Well now, that is a unfortunate thing, for 
I seem to have taken a liking to you ; but, you 
see, my master 'as made pretty well all his 
money in the public line, and he's horfully per- 
ticular to 'ave the children brought up proper. 
We get all our servants from the best families, 
and though to be sure they do make me so mad 
sometimes with their mincing imperdent ways, 
it do look stylish, you know ; but my master, 
he said this very morning as ever was, just 
before he went out, as I wasn't to go below 
a barry-night's family for a governess, not if it 
was ever so. But I ham sorry, that I ham ; 
however, better luck next time, as they say, so 
come into the other room and have a bit of 
something to eat.' 

"No, I could not eat, so I thanked her and 
left, drawing comparisons between her and 
Mrs. C — — , not much to the advantage of the 
latter." 

On what seemingly insignificant wheels and 
springs does the machinery of life move ! 
Simultaneously with the conclusion of Mar- 
garet's long recital of the long day's cares and 
disappointments, came the loud rat-tat-tat ! of 
the postman at the door of No. 2, Lilac Villas, 
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resounding through the now silent street, 
rousing little Kenlock from his sleep, and 
bringing a letter which was to direct the 
current of three lives into a different channel, 
and without which these pages had never 
been penned. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT THE POSTMAN BROUGHT. 

"Post Office, 

" Ravensmere. 

** My dear Cousin Hannah Jones, — 

" I was very much surprised to hear of your 
poor master's death ; it was awful suddent, now, 
wasn't It? — 'here to-day and gone to-morrow,' 
as the saying is ; and I did hear, but I hope 
it is not true, that he has been done out of a lot 
of money through lending of it to a friend. 
* He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing,' 
as the saying it ; well he, poor gentleman, got 
sorrow enough, by lending of it to a friend as 
has proved false, as the saying is. I was down 
at father's a month come Monday last, and they 
were all saying what a sad thing it were about 
Cornel St. Osbert. * What about him, father } ' 
says I. *Why,' says father, 'have you not 
heard as how a brother officer (nice brother in- 
deed!) 'as borrowed a lot of money of him. 
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when he knew all the time as he'd bank in a 
month or two ; and he did bank, and Cornel St. 
Osbert 'as got it all to pay, and has mortgaged 
Kenlock Hall for twenty year to pay it ; and 
he now hasn't anything to live on but a pension, 
and his wife just dead, poor thing ! only a year 
before he came back from India, intending to 
live happy and comfortable. I were just upset, 
I can tell you, Hannah, when father told me all 
this. I hadn't got over being upset by that 
news, and was intending to write and ask you 
about the rights of it, when father came to 
see me one Sunday, and, says he, ' Cornel St. 
Osbert has died very suddent, and them poor 
children hasn't a penny piece for twenty year 
to come.' Well, you might have knocked me 
down with a feather, as the saying is. I've 
never had time to write to you, and the reason 
you'll know before you've finished this letter; 
but I mind me that you once said when you 
came here to see me that you thought I was 
comfortabler keeping the post office and my 
little shop and ;^40 a year than a many that's 
in service or married. 

" Now, dear cousin Hannah, I write these 
few lines to let you know as how there's a 
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good chance for you to keep it if you like, 
for I'm going to be married right off, for 
John's mother is dead, and he's got the farm, 
and he says if I don't go and see after things 
that he'll marry one of them flighty 'prentices 
of Miss Tightfitz, and I'm sure his poor mother 
would never rest in her grave if she knew that 
one of them wax dolls of things had the going 
over of all that beautiful furniture and chiney, 
not to mention as good a stock of bed and 
table linen as any honest couple might be 
proud of, and will last a lifetime yet, with 
care and darning the thin places up a bit. 
Our rector — God bless him for as pleasant 
a gentleman as ever was ! — has just been in, 
and I told him as how I were writing to you 
about the post office, aild he says you are 
just the very one for it, and he'll right it all 
for you, if so be as you consider to come. 
He must have his joke, must our rector, and 
he says that he'll have to look out for a wife 
himself, though he is turned sixty-six, for it's 
all the go is getting married just now. There's 
Lady Beatrice up at the Hallj that's been 
travelling in foreign parts for ever so long, is 
going to be married. I don't reckon much of 
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them foreign mounseers, if it is one of them 
that she's going to many ; but what is one 
man's meat is another man's poison, as the 
saying is, and it is the same with women ; 
everybody can't get one like my John, that's 
unpossible, even if they are born ladies like 
Lady Beatrice. Then there's my lodger, the 
schoolmistress, after being so prim and all 
that in black silk and a cottage bonnet on 
Sundays, and hair a good deal greyer than 
mine, and thin too, for the matter of that, 
she goes and gives notice, for her lover has 
come back from America, and they are going 
to be married after keeping company for 
twenty years, which is longer than John and 
me by a long way, and proves that while 
there's life there's hope, as the saying is. I 
am going to be married in that beautiful puce 
silk that Lady Beatrice's maid give me before 
mother died ; I think it will look real handsome, 
trimmed up with a nice bright green to match ; 
and I've put some pink bows into my black 
lace cap, which is real Spanish, and a present 
from Lady Beatrice's maid three years come 
next Whit-Monday, and upon my word if it 
don't look just as if a modest had done it, 
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as Lady Beatrice calls those French people 
that makes her things. Well, my dear cousin 
Hannah, I hope that you will let me krow 
about coming, for there's lots that want it, I 
can tell you. Give my duty to Miss St. 
Osbert ; this life is full of changes, as the saying 
is ; and do write quick back. Hoping this will 
find you well, as it leaves me at this present 
time, I am, dear cousin, 

** Your loving cousin, 

" Susan." 



CHAPTER V. 

RE TROSPECTION, 

Thus ran the letter which good Hannah Jones 
received from her cousin, the post-mistress at 
the pretty village of Ravensmere, in Mead- 
shire. 

Rumour, with its hundred tongues, had 
spoken very near the truth for once in a way 
when it stated that it was through the treachery 
of a brother officer that the orphan children of 
Colonel St. Osbert found themselves homeless. 

Colonel St. Osbert's regiment had for many 
years been on foreign service, latterly in India, 
where at different periods three fair little 
brothers had been born to Margaret ; but 
alas ! like the . gorgeous flowers which sur- 
rounded the soliiier's distant home, they seemed 
too fair for earth, and like them drooped and 
faded, and were borne hence by the reaper 
who gathers such for transplantation to fairer 
and more genial climes. 
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The sturdy little Margaret seemed to bear 
a charmed life ; even the common ailments in- 
cidental to childhood passed over altogether, 
or visited her in the gentlest possible form, 
leaving her a veritable English rose-bud amid 
alien blossoms. The enervating climate had 
made sad inroads upon the strength of Mrs. 
St. Osbert, who had never been very strong, 
and at last rendered it imperative that she 
should once more seek the health-giving 
breezes of England, Long had she resisted 
all persuasions to that effect, with all the 
strength of a strong will born of her great 
love for her husband, who at last, assuming a 
hopefulness he was far from feeling, had suc- 
ceeded in gaining her consent to undertake 
the journey. *' Only let us stay till next spring, 
Ken, then you can get leave and take us ; 
and indeed it will be home if you are there 
too!" pleaded she, though she knew that too 
surely were the springs of life slowly ebbing 
away. One relenting look or word on his part 
would have chained her to his side — was ft 
not a wife's sacred mission to share the lot of 
her husband, to be under all straits and cir- 
cumstances a comfort and solace } Who needed 
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these sweet offices more than the soldier, whose 
duty lay so far removed from many of the 
influences we so lovingly associate with that 
one word home ? Thus reasoned the wifcy till 
at almost the last moment the mother decided, 

Margaret, now a tall girl of sixteen years 
of age, had been feeling weak and languid for 
some time ; there was a great deal of fever 
about, and the doctor thought it advisable to 
use this additional argument in favour of his 
patient's departure. Yes, she would go ; the 
bright young life of their only child must not 
fall a sacrifice to her weakness ; so with a 
breaking heart, whose every throb seemed to 
rend it asunder with conflicting emotions, she 
made ready for a speedy departure. 

So a stately ship plied its way down the 
sacred Ganges, freighted with a rare and costly 
cargo — gems, gold-dust, and ivory ; but what 
was their value in comparison with the one true 
woman's heart ? Unselfish and self-sacrificing 
to the last, she held a smiling mouth to receive 
the kiss which her foreboding heart knew 
would be the last she should ever receive from 
the husband of her love ! O woman, so superior 
to those whom we term the ** lords of creation"' 
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in that god-like attribute of love, how gently 
should we regard thy faults, even the faults of 
those whom the world shuns because they have 
erred therein ; for surely such love may merit 
much forgiveness, and as surely will justice be 
meted out to him who, through this, at once thy 
greatest blessing and thy bitterest curse, causes 
thee to fall — ** good indeed for that man had 
he never been born ! " 

The gorgeous temples of that marvellous 
land, with its skies of eternal blue, were left 
behind as the proud ship held its homeward 
way, — left behind too was the brave soldier, 
whose stern martial air hid a fond true heart 
that had known but one love, — left behind to 
miss all those loving attentions which had been 
so much a part of his everyday life that he 
knew not of them till he missed them, — left 
him to return to what had been home, to find 
it emptied and garnished in his eyes; for the 
presence that had made it such was no longer 
there, — left him to weep over, like a child, and 
press again and again to his bearded lips, a few 
drooping flowers that she, his gentle wife, had 
worn in her bosom yesterday. Never again in 
(fhis world would he know the blessing of love 
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like hers, that had passed out of his life for ever, 
till in that far-off land of endless love, love of 
which even such as theirs was but a dim fore- 
shadowing, they should meet again. 

The invalid lady, with her bright young 
daughter and old-fashioned nurse, who lived so 
retired a life at the little sea-side village of 
Cliffe, had made many humble friends among 
the simple fishermen's families ; not because they 
gave much away, for except kind words they 
had little, very little, to give ; but there was not 
one among the honest and homely community 
who did not feel that he had lost a friend when, 
a few months after their arrival, a modesti 
funeral procession wended its way from thej 
cottage to the bleak churchyard. Another tiny 
rose-bud of a brother had been placed in the 
strong young arms of Margaret St. Osbert, a 
scarcely audible ** God bless you, my darling! 
take care of this, your little brother Kenlock, 
till papa comes home," a soft sweet smile, 
a feeble pressure of papa s last letter to the 
fast-paling lips, and a soul had gone to God. 

Spring came and went many times ere 
Colonel St. Osbert returned to his native land. 
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Knowing that faithful Hannah Jones would take 
care of his children, he sought distraction from 
his grief by prolonged service. 

At length the inevitable mal du pays which 
sooner or later seizes all wanderers visited the 
good old colonel, and the glad children waited 
impatiently to welcome their only parent home. 
Almost as soon as he had set foot on shore, he 
was summoned to the bed-side of his cousin, 
Sir Kenlock St. Osbert, whose two sons, by an 
untoward accident, had been lately drowned, 
and the shock of whose untimely fate was fast 
hastening the octogenarian baronet to his 
grave. Thus, within a few days of his return, 
he found himself the unexpected successor to 
a title and estates, every acre of which was 
heavily mortgaged. This he hoped soon to 
pay off ; long unused to even the necessaries, or 
what some consider so, of life himself, he would 
avoid the ostentation which his predecessors 
thought needful for their position, and long ere 
his idolized lad, who looked at his almost un- 
known father with his mother s soft sweet eyes, 
was of age, he would free the home of his 
ancestors of every penny of debt. What evil 
genius prompted him to become bondsman for 
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a plausible rascal of a brother officer it boots 
not to speculate upon ; enough to know that 
he had done so, and thus ruin stared him in the 
face. Himself the soul of honour, he foolishly 
thought all men, particularly those of his own 
profession, the same. There were not wanting 
those less scrupulous than he, who strongly 
advised recourse to legal quibbles and quirks, 
by which he might evade the consequence of 
his unsuspicious generosity ; but the noble 
veteran was not one to expect to escape defile- 
ment after touching pitch, and declined to meet 
treachery with treachery and dishonour with 
dishonour. 

There was only one means of raising the 
money, and that was to further mortgage the 
already burdened estate ; thus, for twenty years 
to come, Kenlock Hall should have a stranger 
proprietor. 

" Twenty years ! ** soliloquised he. "-We St. 
Osberts are a long-lived race as a rule, and I 
yet hope to see my lad here, please God." 
It was the last night of their brief residence 
at Kenlock Hall, and its master, having settled 
all preliminaries, hoped to leave in the morning, 
taking with him his children, to some cheap 
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continental town, far removed from this 
mammon- worshipping England. But alas! how 
unstable are all human hopes ! Already the fiat 
had gone forth, and the sable messenger, who 
with noiseless tread steals forth to call alike 
the scholar from the midnight lamp, the warrior 
from the field, the monarch from his throne, 
the maiden from her bower, and the peasant 
from his cot, stood upon the threshold, and 
lured the good man's spirit away, — away from 
false friendships, disappointed hopes, unrealized 
dreams, and vague shadows, into the refulgence 
of everlasting day. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FUTURE PLANS. 



The letter whose advent caused this lengthy 
retrospection is even now the topic of con- 
versation between Nurse Jones and her younger 
charge in the tiny inner room, whither the two 
have gone, partly to satisfy the curiosity of 
Kenlock, whose endless questions about ** the 
nice home in the country which nurse is going 
to take him to" nurse can see worries Miss 
Margaret ; and partly because it is long past 
the time that her untiring little interlocutor 
usually retired. So intently is Margarets 
attention fixed upon the letter, which she still 
holds in one hand, while the other supports her 
thoughtful brow, that had honest Susan seen 
her she would have felt even a greater amount 
of pride in her hieroglyphical epistle than 
she did when John, after spending something 
like an hour in its perusal, heaved a profound 
sigh, and remarked in an admiring whisper, — 
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** Susan, my dear, that is a letter ! " 

** God bless dear sister and nurse and every- 
body. Amen — are there lots of butterflies, too, 
nurse ? " The irreverent and irrelevant con- 
clusion of Kenlock's evening prayer escapes 
the gentle reproof from ** sister " which he 
almost expects, and still Margaret sits gazing 
at that all-important letter ; meanwhile the 
voice of the little querist grows gradually 
more and more sleepy, and at last ceases 
altogether. 

'* You know the rector of whom your sister 
speaks, don't you, nurse ? " asked Margaret, as 
the latter entered the sitting-room. 

** Know him. Miss Margaret! of course I 
do ; and he*s just the nicest and kindest old 
gentleman that ever stood up in a pulpit to 
preach, though when I first went to him to 
say the Church catechism I do remember " 

**Yes, yes, nursie dear, never mind the 
Church catechism now ; I want you to sit down, 
even late as it is, and write to this Rector of 
Ravensmere ; your letter will go by the early 
post, and thus I shall not lose the chance.*' 

" The chance, Miss Margaret ! whatever do 
you mean?" 
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** Ah, yes, I forgot ; I have not told you 
what I have been thinking about all this time ; 
in fact, ever since you read your cousin's letter. 
Now you see, nurse, it is utterly impossible 
for me to obtain a situation here, without 
telling more about myself than I care to do. 
I can, and will, work in any honest and respect- 
able way, but I cannot bear to hear papa talked 
about as Lady Haversley talked about him, 
saying that he had left his children beggarSy 
in order to gratify a foolish notion of honour. 
/, we, know his motive in acting as he has 
done, and will abide by the result. Now, 
your cousin says that the schoolmistress is 
going to be married, so of course they will 
require another in her place at Ravensmere. 
Then she, I mean the schoolmistress, has 
always lived with your cousin, and how nice 
it would be for us — now don't say one word, 
dear ; I want you to write to the rector, and 
tell him that you will go to the post office, 

and that you know a young la woman, I 

mean — don't forget to say young woman, what- 
ever you do — who would like to come as 
schoolmistress. You can say that you have 
known me ever since I was quite a child, and 
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that I and my family are respectable, and all 
that, you know/' 

** La! Miss Margaret, I shall not do nothing 
of the kind. You never could settle down to 
teach a lot of them rough ones at Ravensmere. 
I know what they are, if you don't, for Tve 
been one of them. There are boys as well 
as girls, though there are not many of either, 
but they are too owdacious for a lady bred 
and born like you ; as to manners, Miss Mar- 
garet, they have not any, and whatever could 
you do with the likes of them ? '* 

** Teaqh them,'* laughed the girl ; and in a 
more serious tone, "If they can turn out such 
dear old women as our faithful Jones, I think 
rd as soon spend my life among them as 
among the class of people represented by Mrs. 

C and Mrs. Dobbs! It is not one bit of 

use'* — seeing that Jones was about to enter 
upon a long list of objections — ** I mean to 
try for the post, and if you won't help me I 
will do it all by myself; besides, look how 
delightful it will be for us all to be together." 

** Of course. Miss Margaret, I did not mean 
anything else but that we should all be to- 
gether. To be sure you and Master Kenlock 
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will have to make the best of things as they 
are at Ravensmere, and they won't be what 
youVe been used to, as one may say ; but as 
long as I live to work for you both there is 
no need for you to go and teach the likes of 
them schoolchildren." 

Honest Jones could not entertain the idea 
of her idolized charges sinking to the level of 
mere village children, which they would do, she 
thought, if her dear Miss Margaret assumed the 
humble position of schoolmistress. Gladly would 
she work for them, and spend every penny of 
her hard-earned money, as well as the little 
annuity which the gratitude of their father had 
provided for her declining years, in keeping 
up a semblance of their rightful position. 
Indeed, already had she in imagination talked 
over and enlarged upon the splendour of Ken- 
lock Hall, and the importance of the young 
heir, over sundry cups of tea with which she 
hoped to regale some of her old acquaintances 
when duly installed at Ravensmere. She 
could not understand Miss Margaret when she 
talked about the nobility of usefulness, — **for 
everybody knows," mused she, ** that real 
gentry and nobility never do do anything useful." 
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Alas ! pcx)r litde Kenlock, — which of these 
two guardians, so utterly opposed in their 
notions of right and wrong, — which of these 
shall exert the greater amount of influence on 
the now plastic youth which time shall mature 
to manhood ? 

** There is need for everyone to work in one 
way or other, nurse," continued Margaret ; 
**and if we do not really require the money just 
now, we shall do so when dear Kenlock is old 
enough to go to school. Remember, the task 
I have laid upon myself is to bring up my little 
brother suitably for the position which he will 
one day fill, if God spares him ; he, the last 
scion of an old and honourable house, must 
have the education of a gentleman." 

A gentleman! yes, that was it, — her nursling, 
her darling, would be a gentleman ; not indeed 
as Margaret applied the word, but according 
to her own notions, she seized upon the idea 
the word suggested, and henceforth acted upon 
it ; no sacrifice on her part should be wanting 
to bring about the consummation of her hopes 
— once more to see a Kenlock of Kenlock 
reinstated there in all the wealth and grandeur 
of the wealthiest and grandest of his race. 
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Margaret might have talked and reasoned for 
hours, vainly trying to open her eyes to the 
fact that it were a nobler life to work and win 
by her own endeavours a maintenance for 
herself and brother, than spend her modest 
savings in striving to keep up an appearance 
which their circumstances did not warrant, 
whatever their birth entitled them to. The one 
word gentleman acted like magic, and diverted 
the current of Jones's thoughts into a different 
channel. No less surprised than pleased was 
she to find that her old and faithful friend no 
longer opposed her plans ; indeed, instead of 
further opposition, she concentrated her whole 
attention upon the matter in hand, and herself 
proposed to go to Ravensmere on the morrow, 
see the rector himself, and use all the in- 
fluence she possessed in securing the post for 
her young mistress. Thus it was settled, and 
full of speculations as to the result of the 
meditated journey, Margaret at length sought 
her couch. Jones as she adjusted a wonderful 
structure of stiff-frilled muslin on her tired 
head, and tied the strings under her ample 
chin, previous to getting into bed, drew a 
profound sigh, and said : ** To be sure Miss 
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Margaret is only a girl, after all, and girls 
are never of much account in a way, for one 
never knows who they'll marry ; but for Master 
Kenlock, bless him ! it is different : he'll always 
be a Kenlock, — and that is something.*' 



CHAPTER VII. 

HANNAH JONES AND HER NEW FAMILY, 

However the ** lords of creation," so called, 
may depreciate the many discomforts resulting 
from that very necessary but disagreeable pro- 
cess vaguely termed ** cleaning down," there 
is in the feminine element a thorough pleasure, 
and methinks a pardonable pride, when order, 
becoming once more the presiding deity, 
evokes from chaos our Lares and Penates with- 
out spot or speck. Such pleasure and pride 
in no small degree was felt by our friend, 
Mistress Hannah Jones, after three weeks 
devoted to ** cleaning down" and rubbing up 
to an almost incredible degree of brightness 
every available article of domestic economy. 
At length she rested from her labours, from 
sheer inability to find a nook or corner where 
there was an intruding particle of dust or dirt. 
To adopt her own phraseology, the ** rector 
had righted everything for them ; " she was 
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duly installed at the post-office, and now 
awaited the children to join her in her humble 
home — home for herself and them for the 
present, at all events. If the lines had not 
fallen to them in pleasant places exactly, they 
were safe from actual want, and the thousand 
and one temptations of that dreadful London. 
** Yes, thank goodness, we've got away from 
there, leastways I have, and them dear children 
will be here almost before I can get my best 
gown and cap on." Everything about the 
tiny kitchen and parlour seemed to wear an 
expectant look, from the eight-day clock in the 
corner to the brass surrounding the little 
keyholes of an ancient bureau, which, next to 
the children themselves, was the very pride 
of Jones's honest heart. The fire crackled and 
leaped in tongues of flame up the chimney, 
as though it could no more burn soberly and 
quietly, under existing circumstances, than the 
kettle could help bursting into musical snatches 
of song every now and again, which the' lid 
applauded vigorously by dancing a sort of 
hornpipe, much to the annoyance of a well- 
kept tabby, which sat blinking on the hearth- 
rug. 
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The little shop had been ransacked to supply 
the tea-table with any delicacy its multifarious 
stock might contain ; and surely never did a 
repast for three persons consist of more diverse 
viands, — new-laid eggs, to be boiled by-and- 
bye, golden honey, sweet home-made bread 
and hot cakes, delicious pink ham, pork pie, 
seed-cake, delicate slices of tongue, a boiled 
chicken, and lastly, sacred to Kenlock alone, a 
dish of the very rosiest of rosy apples, ''Ad ova 
usque ad mala " might not inappropriately have 
been the motto for this inaugural feast, for it 
was the beginning of a new walk in life — what 
was to be the end ? though Jones, honest soul ! 
knew nothing about the Romans or their feasts, 
and her eggs and apples meant nothing more 
than her wish to see her darlings eat anything 
that they best liked. 

Taking the precautionary measure of ejecting 
pussy from the banquet chamber, Jones pro- 
ceeded to lock up the shop door previous to 
going to meet the train. What a delightful 
sense of proprietorship there was in the click 
of the bolt as it shot and the key sunk to the 
bottom of her prodigious pocket! Then, too, 
was ever design more chaste, or characters more 
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distinct, than those on the sign-board, which in 
the dumpiest of gold letters stood out in bold 
relief from a background of very royal blue, and 
announced to the public at large that 

HANNAH JONES, 

DEALER IN TEA, COFFEE, AND TOBACCO, 

iived there ? Many a time and oft did her eyes 
rest upon that wonderful sign-board, as she 
traversed the tiny garden path ; and it was only 
that she might not incur the imputation of 
being proud that she resisted the strong desire 
to go on the opposite side of the road, and 
indeed to all points of the compass, to view its 
merits therefrom. The newly-hung little bell, 
which was to announce the advent of customers, 
would be a source of unending amusement to 
Kenlock ; she smiled to think how often he 
would cause her fruitless journeys into the 
shop by its summons ; and sometimes she 
would give him a penny, and then he should 
come in like a real customer, and invest it in 
sweets, — not a very profitable transaction truly, 
but trifles go to make up much of human grief 
and joy ; and as kind actions or intentions 
seldom fail to reward their author. Mistress 
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Jones was, as she deserved to be, a very happy 
and contented woman as she wended her way 
toward the railway station, and planned these 
frivolous little pleasures for her dead master's 
children, 

** Oh, nursie, what a dear little house this is ! 
and what a nice fat pussy-cat ! and a lot of 
good things for tea ! " and Kenlock, cold, 
hungry, and tired with his long journey, stood 
spreading out his little hands before the fire, 
and heaved a profound sigh, as though words 
failed him. Margaret was not less grateful for 
the shelter of a real home, though less demon- 
strative than her brother ; he, with the quick 
appreciation of childhood for novelty, praised 
and admired everything, while Margaret looked 
beyond the present, and, in spite of every effort 
to stifle it, some regret for the past mingled 
with her feelings of gratitude. However, this 
must not be indulged in or encouraged ; this 
was not the time to manifest anything but 
pleasure and thankfulness to one who had done 
so much for them both. So she listened to, 
with every appearance of interest in, Jones's 
garrulous account of Ravensmere generally, 
and their domicile particularly, and delighted 
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the old woman by her hearty approval of all 
that had been done for her own and her 
brother's comfort. 

**So you see, Miss Margaret, that the Rector 
don't want you just now, as the schoolchildren 
have a few days' holiday, and you will get 
used to the place a bit before you begin 
with teaching." 

** That is delightful ! " rejoined Margaret, 
though she was nervously anxious to begin her 
new duties, and would fain know the worst at 
once. 

" But, nurse, what was that you were saying 
about somebody asking you when your niece 
and nephew were coming ? " 

**Why, Miss Margaret, it just beats every- 
thing, does the ideas some folks gets into their 
heads ; it was a gossiping old lady who came 
in just as I had finished setting the tea-table, 
and says she, * I was sorry not to see you at 
the lecture last night.' * Indeed, m'am,' says I, 
* I was too busy to go, as I wanted to get all 
straightened up for to-day.' 

"* Of course that is right enough, but lectures 
are very improving, and I hope you will attend 
frequently, and take your niece and nephew 
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when they come, as I hear they intend doing 
very soon/ 

** * My what, m'am ! ' says I, that surprised that 
I did not seem to have sense to say anything 
more ; but at that minute Widow Smith came 
in for an ounce of green tea, and that old lady 
had gone out before I had a chance of settling 
with her ! The idea of her calling a bred and 
born lady and gentleman like you and Master 
Kenlock my niece and nevey! I'll soon let 
them know who you are, and make them 
treat you according." 

** You dear cross old thing ! you will do 
nothing of the kind. That old lady, whoever 
she may be, has done us a great kindness ; you 
see it will put a stop to all the talking about our 
family matters, if people look upon us as your 
relations ; and then you know Kenlock really 
did call you Auntie long ago, when he could 
not say either nurse or Hannah. I told the 
Rector that my name was not Jones, when I 
replied to the letter he addressed to me as 
Margaret Jones, and I gave Mr. Dudley to 
understand that I did not wish our own name 
to transpire, unless it were absolutely necessary. 
However, he must have been quite satisfied 
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with what Mr. Dudley said, for his second 
letter was so kind, and still was addressed to 
Miss Margaret Jones. So now, Aunt Jones," 
making a low courtesy, " you and your 
unknown customer have extricated me from 
a dilemma which has perplexed me a long 
time. * Oh ! it will be so much easier to accept 
the role of village schoolmistress in the person 
of Mistress Jones's niece than as Colonel St. 
Osbert's daughter." 

Yes, the village gossip had simplified matters 
for Margaret by thus assigning her relation- 
ship and position in the social scale. Not 
that Margaret for one moment thought that 
her position by birth unfitted her for any 
useful walk in life ; anything like deception 
was utterly foreign to her nature, but the 
reflections cast upon her beloved father's 
memory, by those who could not understand, 
a nature so different from their own, made 
her sensitive and affectionate nature shrink 
from the idle tattle of the unappreciative, and 
gladly accept this means of shrouding their 
identity for the present. 

** She did not say anything about any rolls, 
Miss Margaret," replied Jones, puzzled not a 
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little at the manner in which her young lady 
took what in her eyes was an unpardonable 
insult. 

" There you are again, you dear stupid 
auntie ! you must not call me Mtss Margaret, 
any more, but just Margaret, as you would do if 
I were really your niece. Don't you see, dear,'* 
continued the girl, more thoughtfully, ** if people 
think that we are your relatives, they will 
not trouble themselves much about us, whereas 
if they know us as the children of Colonel St. 
Osbert, they may blame poor dear papa, and 
say all kinds of cruel things about him ; or 
perhaps they may patronize us in a way that 
I at least could not bear ; so for many reasons 
it will be best for us to remain incog, so long 
as it is necessary for us to live in this manner." 

** I should not wonder if you be right iii the 
main, miss — I mean my dear niece," responded 
Jones, who never looked long before she found 
some very good excuse to agree with Mar- 
garet ; ** for no doubt these village children 
would set themselves up ever so if they knew 
that they were being taught by a real lady 
like you. Why, to be sure I feel quite thank- 
ful now that I did not give that old lady the 
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dressing down I intended for her, but hadn't 
the chance to give. The cat would be out 
of the bag, as one may say ; and thanks to that 
ounce of green tea, it is in yet as snug as can 
be, and there it may stay till these twenty 
long years are passed, and then we will all go 
back to the Hall. You and Master Kenlock 
will be a grand lady and gentleman, and it 
will be just like a tale in a book when I sit 
by the fire in the housekeepers room, and 
think of the time when we lived so quietly 
at a little village shop, and my young lady 
taught in the school." 

Yes, the little spice of romance in the affair 
which struck prosaic Jones seemed to Mar- 
garet, in her happy innocent girlhood, to add 
a charm to what was a disagreeable duty. 
Soon, too soon ! would she learn 

" What a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.*' 

The first few days of holiday time in their 
new abode were fully appreciated by Kenlock, 
if not by his sister, though she too soon began 
to enjoy the freedom of a country life. Though 
a scion of an old and honourable family. 
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Margaret St. Osbert had been brought up 
ih all the enjoyments of a simple, natural life. 
Birds, flowers, all that is beautiful in nature 
and art, the girl loved with a deep true passion. 
Educated by a well-instructed and refined 
mother, whose sole companion she had been 
during the last year of her life, she had escaped 
that evil of the present day, a fashionable 
boarding school, with all its attendant evils 
of loud mannerism, vulgar slang, and the self- 
assertion and effrontery fostered by the com- 
petitive examination system so much in vogue 
now-a-days. Thus she presented that strange 
anomaly (alas ! that this should be true of 
my countrywomen), a thoroughly well-informed 
girl, yet withal possessing that dowry which 
becomes alike peeress and peasant, and after 
all is woman's chief beauty — modesty. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FAMILY CONTRASTS. 

The rays of a bright spring sun lit up the 
pleasant breakfast-pariour at " The Hollies," 
making even the formidable shrubs, from which 
the domicile derived its name, smile and glisten 
as though they hid not in all their greenery 
one treacherous spike wherewith to pierce 
tender fingers. What matter if the fire inside 
burned with a sullen glow ? its reign was 
over, and who cares aught for the smile or 
the frown of a waning favourite ? 

The French windows stood invitingly open, 
as though to accord a welcome to the genial 
dispenser of light, life, and beauty to the world 
of nature, and framed the fresh young face 
of Vera Rochester, as for a moment she stood 
idly playing with a spray of early roses. 

" How fair and lovely everything is ! " mused 
she, — ** I mean everything outside in this 
glorious sunshine. Oh ! how can people live 
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such cold selfish lives as no, I will not 

say anyone particularly ; but just look at that 
lawn, reflecting in every dewdrop a thousand 
brilliant colours from the sun ; if no heavy 
dew-laden cloud had enveloped it last evening, 
there would have been no gem-like flashes 
of light when the sun arose this morning ; so 
if there were no clouds of disappointment and 
sorrow to distil patience, hope, trust, and tender 
pity, the sun of prosperity, instead of calling 
forth beauty and goodness, would foster only 
miasmatic exhalations which would blight and 
dwarf all that is great and good in our nature. 
Who would care for this perfume-laden air, 
which feels like an angel's kiss upon my brow 
and cheek, if they had never shivered under 
the cold embrace of a cruel east wind, or " 

** Vera, what on earth are you doing with 
that window wide open, and the air as chilly as 
it can well be ? You never have any thought 
for anyone but yourself — there, don't bother, you 
see I have a lace collar on ! Really, child, you 
do go throwing your arms about as though — 
as though one might be a pillar of salt." 

** Pillars of salt don't generally wear lace 
collars, do they, mamma ? " 
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It was not often that Vera Rochester showed 
any outward sign or token of affection for 
her mother, and less seldom did she dare to 
offer a jest ; but the train of thought thus 
rudely interrupted had left a tender pity in 
the girl's heart, and some feeling which she 
could not understand induced her to meet 
with playful affection the greeting of her 
mother, who unobserved by her had entered 
the room, and seated herself at the table, 
where breakfast was laid for three persons, 
although the hour was fast approaching noon. 

** Jane has some hot coffee and a cutlet just 
ready to come in. I am sorry I did not see you 
enter, or it should have been on the table now." 

" Don't weary me with excuses. Vera, but 
go and see if your sisters are ready for break- 
fast. Stay," as Vera was about to withdraw; 
** can't you see that you have drawn the blind 
up so that the sun is shining straight down 
upon Blanche's seat? You know that sitting in 
the sun makes her head ache, and headaches 
always make her look bilious ; one would really 
imagine that you did these things on purpose, 
because you are jealous of your sister's beauty." 

It may occur to my reader that the slight 
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offence scarcely merited so severe a reproof, 
particularly as the young lady alluded to had 
not yet taken her place at the table, and could 
easily have withdrawn herself from the sun's 
too ardent gaze had it so pleased her. But 
Vera was sadly familiar with such outbursts 
from her mother, and strove in her gentle 
heart to find excuses for them. 

The two elder daughters of Mrs. Vipan 
Rochester entering the room at this moment 
put a stop to further complaints for the present, 
and Vera descended to the regions of the much- 
enduring Jane, to superintend the dishing up 
of a dainty morsel for her mother's late matu 
tinal meal. 

** It is not every mother who can boast of 
having both a beauty and a genius,'* Mrs. 
Rochester was wont to remark, when any 
allusion was m*ade to her family by acquaint- 
ances, accompanying the remark by a gentle 
sigh, and a slight pressure of her plump hand 
on the region where the heart is supposed to 
be located. 

Whether the action signified that the pos- 
session of two such olive branches was a matter 
of congratulation or commiseration, did not 
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appear; perhaps she found it a subject for the 
latter, on occasions when the beauty needed 
some of that adornment which, though poets 
may declaim against, forms not an insignificant 
part of the attraction of a modern belle. 

Mrs. Vipan Rochester was the widow of a 
country squire, whose proclivities for fox-hunt- 
ing and jolly-good-fellowism generally had been 
brought to a sudden end by an accident in the 
.field, which resulted in death, and left his widow 
and daughters with a very slender income. This 
perhaps was the worst part of the disastrous 
affair in Mrs. Rochester's eyes; she could have 
lived happily enough, according to her method 
of calculating happiness, without her husband, 
on a handsome jointure ; but after a life of 
pleasure and self-indulgence, it was misery to 
relinquish the glitter and tinsel in which her 
shallow nature alone found gratification. What- 
ever feeling had prompted her to become the 
wife of careless, good-natured Vipan Rochester, 
certainly love had little to do in the transaction. 
The only love which had ever warmed her heart 
was bestowed upon her second daughter 
Blanche. She had a certain kind of regard 
for Honoria, akin to that which a man may 
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feel for a horse he hopes to win the ** Derby '* 
or " St. Leger." It was quite possible that 
Honoria's intellectual attainments might prove 
as good a bait in the matrimonial market as 
Blanche's beauty, and therefore it behoved 
her mother to bring them to the front as often 
as might be. But it was Blanche alone whose 
beauty she never wearied of extolling, ever and 
always winding up her eulogiums by a covert 
compliment to her own waning charms, by 
alluding to the striking likeness her idolized 
Blanche bore to herself. Though that likeness 
existed more in her own imagination than any- 
where else, still Mrs. Rochester could lay claim 
to no inconsiderable share of good looks when 
circumstances combined to favour her insatiable 
vanity. Behold Mrs. Rochester at an evening 
party, at some county magnate's residence, who 
in the kindness of his heart would " look up 
those Rochesters, you know, for poor Rochester 
was a jolly good sort, by Jove ! " well dressed, 
of course, and her daughter Blanche well 
dressed likewise, and surrounded by the most 
eligible young men in the room, — then you 
would agree with those people who aver that, 
of all countries in the world, our England has 
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preeminence in the dignified matronhood of 
her daughters; but next day in a nondescript 
toilette, bereft of rouge and pearl-powder, rue- 
fully counting the cost of the thousand and one 
adjuncts which compose a belle's toiU ensemble 
now-a-days, and ruminating on the melancholy 
fact that the sweet nothings whispered into her 
darling's willing ear, in softly-lighted, bewilder- 
ingly-per fumed conservatories, are as valueless 
as the faded flowers which yesterday lay their 
pale blossoms against a bosom soft and white 
as themselves, — ^then indeed there was little to 
admire, and less to love, in the deeply-lined 
and fretful-looking face. 

The sun, usually accredited as being of the 
masculine gender, only followed the example 
of others of his sex when he hovered about 
the vicinity of beautiful Blanche Rochester; and 
surely never did he gaze on a much fairer face. 
He seemed to have kissed some of his own 
golden light into the rich waves of hair, which 
framed an oval face delicately beautiful in 
texture and colouring, relieved from the in- 
sipidity which too frequently mars a blonde 
beauty by well-defined eyebrows, and large 
lustrous brown eyes, veiled by a wondrous 
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fringe. Her mouth was prettily formed, and 
small ; and possibly because they disclosed teeth 
of pearly whiteness the rosy lips were oftener 
parted by a smile than puckered by a pout. 
She carried her five feet some inches of well- 
proportioned humanity with a languid grace 
befitting a duchess; and, in short, in outward 
appearance well merited the encomiums of 
her partial mother, nor was she wanting in 
filial obedience to the frequent injunction to 
make the most of the only dower she possessed. 
Dame Nature, in a less propitious mood when 
Honoria made her d^but on this world's stage, 
withheld from her the colouring which was her 
sister s chief beauty, and bestowed to cheek, 
eyes, lips, and hair a tinge which no stretch of 
imagination or politeness could designate other 
than washy. Nor was she more liberal in those 
other charms of form and figure which often 
compensate in feminine anatomy for plainness 
of feature. In comparison with the Junoesque 
development of beautiful Blanche, Honoria 
Rochester presented a series of angles and 
crooked lines — not graceful curves by any 
means. But — Honoria was — or had the re- 
putation of being — di genius. How or why she 
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had acquired that reputation it boots not to 
inquire, nor do I suppose she could enlighten 
the curious upon the subject ; enough to say 
that she had it, and in consequence assumed 
all those airs and graces (which are often the 
reverse of grace) with which people think 
proper to assert their superiority over what 
they term the common herd. 

If my reader has not already forgotten the 
brief monologue at the commencement of this 
chapter, I need scarcely remark that Vera, in 
character and disposition, differed widely from 
either of her sisters ; lacking the beauty of one, 
and happily devoid of the ridiculous pretensions 
of the other, she possessed a gentle disposition, 
a loving, unselfish heart. How much of the 
comfort of everyday life at ** The Hollies '' was 
due to her thoughtful care would have sur- 
prised herself no less than her mother and 
sisters, had she ever known of or thought 
about it. She was not given to thinking of her 
own merits, though, and her loving little heart 
sought no greater reward, enjoyed no greater 
pleasure, than a careless word of thanks or ap- 
proval from her mother, or the beautiful sister, 
whom she loved with a deep, tender affection. 



CHAPTER IX. 

VERA SPEAKS TOO PLAINLY. 

*' Well, thank goodness for that ! " broke in 
Blanche upon the unusual quiet of the breakfast- 
table, setting down an empty coffee-cup with a 
bang. ** Look here, mamma, — here is a letter 
from Florence Marche ; she tells me that the 

Hussars are stationed at C , and 

she knows some of the officers, and they — I 
mean the Marches — are going to have a ball 
next month, when Lady Fanfare comes back 
to play propriety, so Flo wants me to go and 
stay with her. Won't it be delightful } " 

Mrs. Rochester looked up from the letter she 
held in her hand, and smiled at her darling's 
unwonted animation. 

** Don't get flushed about it, my precious ; 

too much colour is so vulgar. officers, 

did you say, Blanche ? '* 

** Yes, mamma, Flo says the — th is quite a 
crack regiment, and the officers are such hand- 
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some fellows. I am sure we have had a very 
dreadful winter, with Ravensmere being closed 
and everything ; it is quite time something 
came to wake us all up, as Honoria there 
would say. My roses have been blushing 
unseen long enough." 

" Honoria would say nothing of the kind," 
snapped that young lady, who never could 
enter into the frivolities which Blanche revelled 
in whenever fortune threw such in her way. 

" Those officers as a rule are not marrying 
men, and are almost always in debt, and that 
sort of thing," continued Mrs. Rochester. ** I 
should be sorry to deny you any kind of enjoy- 
ment, but I don't care for military men, and I 
do not see how I can afford to get you ready 
for a visit just now, especially when there is no 
prospect of anything resulting from it. Every- 
one is in town now, and you must remember, 
my darling, that your beauty will command a 
great prize in the matrimonial market, and it 
does not answer a good purpose to get talked 
about in connection with those officers." 

In the bosom of her own family Mrs. 
Rochester's conversation was not characterised 
by any great amount of refinement of sentiment 
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or expression, and Blanche was generally only 
too ready to adopt her mother s views ; but on 
the present occasion she evidently had her own 
opinion about " those officers." Her natural 
indolence of disposition prompted her to a 
pacific policy, and as long as an easy compli- 
ance with her mother s wishes coincided with 
her own plans, she was ready to comply ; but 
when their interests clashed, stubbornness took 
the place of indolence, and Miss Blanche 
Rochester could hold her own with both 
mother and sisters. 

" Of course, mamma darling, you know best ; 
as you are so fond of saying, the line must be 
drawn somewhere, and if my prudent mother 
says that * somewhere' is to be at * those men,' ix. 
Her Majesty's brave and loyal officers of the 
— th, all that her obedient and dutiful daughter 
can do is to obey. But setting flirting and all its 
attendant consequences aside, mamma, you will 
never refuse to let me go and enjoy a little gaiety 
after this abominably slow winter, will you ? " 

There was an undercurrent of intense 
earnestness that a careful observer might have 
detected beneath the careless manner and 
caressing fondness of Blanche ; and there 
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might be a cause of which Mrs. Rochester was 
ignorant for her daughter s heightened colour 
and her great desire to visit her old friend and 
companion ; if such there were, it lay hidden in 
her own breast. 

** We will talk about that later on, for now 
I must go and answer this." Mrs. Rochester 
glanced towards a suspicious-looking missive at 
her side. "It is rather a pressing note from 
Tightfitz, requesting payment for those cos- 
tumes you ordered from town through them. I 
am sure I cannot imagine how they are to be 
paid for ! Dear ! dear ! if your father had not 

been such a " fool, I believe his widow was 

about to say, but her youngest daughter, who 
had returned to the breakfast parlour, turned 
her large serious-looking eyes upon her mother, 
and arrested the word upon her lips. It was 
often thus ; when Mrs. Rochester would have 
deceived herself and others into the belief that 
she was suffering unmerited privations through 
the folly and extravagance of her defunct lord, 
utterly ignoring the fact that it was she who 
had been the instigator of the profuse hos- 
pitality which of late had distinguished the 
Rochester mdnagey a word, a look from Vera 
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would give her an uncomfortable sensation of 
being caught in the act of telling an untruth, 
and, like many a weak, cowardly creature who 
is too mean to fight openly with equal weapons, 
she would wait an opportunity to vent her spleen 
on the unoffending cause. Such an one now 
presented itself. Vera was ready to go out, and 
her mother, well knowing whither she was 
going, asked, with well-assumed carelessness, if 
she were going into the village. 

"No, mamma — that is, unless you wish me 
to do so. I thought as it is such a lovely 
morning I would walk on to the school, and 
by the time I get there Miss Jones will be at 
liberty, and we can go for a walk together. 
You know, mamma, I promised Mr. Forde that 
I would look in now and again during his 
absence, to see how Miss Jones managed ; she 
is so young and so gentle I am sure you 
would like her, mamma." 

" I should not so far forget what is due to 
myself and family as to like any such person ! 
Surely, Vera, you cannot be so lost to all sense 
of propriety as to be seen actually walking with 
the village schoolmistress ! Her very name is 
enough " 
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** She cannot help her name, mamma; and 
indeed she is gentle, refined, and ladylike. I do 
hope that you will let me go, for I promised to 
do so, and so little pleasure falls to Mar — I 
mean Miss Jones, that I should not like to 
disappoint her/' 

** Vera, you forget yourself, and are a dis- 
grace — yes, a positive disgrace to your mother 
and sisters! You call this person by her 
Christian name, and are seemingly quite in- 
timate, — don't deny it." 

" I am not going to deny anything, mamma ; 
and as to forgetting myself, I do forget much 
that is mean and worthless in my life when I 
am with Margaret Jones. Mother" — the girl 
spoke in a voice of deep emotion — **I know that 
I am not beautiful like Blanche, nor clever like 
Honoria; I know that you have never loved me, 
and that now papa is not here you love me 
even less than before. I get so tired of the 
unending shams and subterfuges to which we 
have recourse every day of our lives, in order 
to make people think that we are better off than 
we are, and I sometimes feel as though I could 
not bear it any longer, — that I must go away 
from you all, and begin a life for myself, where 
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every good and noble aspiration of my soul will 
not be dwarfed and starved ! Margaret Jones 
has taught me to be contented with my un- 
loved lot in life, and if for no other reason than 
that I have been less dissatisfied with my home, 
and more willing to do my very best in all the 
duties which fall to my share, I hope that you 
will not object to my friendship and com- 
panionship with her/' 

Vera already knew enough of Margaret 
Jones to feel sure that she would not allow her 
to disobey her mother by visiting her, though 
their friendship was a bright spot, an oasis 
in the weary desert of duty, unsweetened by 
sympathy, which it seemed the lot of both 
these girls to traverse. 

** Vera Rochester, how dare you call my life, 
which is one long sacrifice to the interests of 
my children, a life of shams and subterfuges ! 
Oh, you bad, ungrateful girl ! But it is only 
what one would expect, after your fathers 
ridiculous interference in your bringing up ! If 
I had had my own way with you, as I had with 
your sisters, I should have been spared this, at 
any rate! It is not enough, I suppose, that I 
am by your father's extravagance reduced almost 
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to pauperism, but I must have you constantly 
distorting every endeavour to make the best of 
things into something mean and almost dis- 
honest! " 

" Mamma, indeed I am sorry that I spoke 
without thinking ; but please do not say any 
more about dear papa, it sounds as though you 
were reproaching him in his grave for my 
faults, and indeed he often told me himself 
that I ought to be more careful in judging 
people." 

** That is just it," interrupted Blanche, who 
had her own motives for throwing oil upon the 
troubled waters; "you are so impulsive, you 
dear foolish child ! and take up such distorted 
ideas of things. Come, mamma dearest, you 
will have one of your nervous attacks if you 
fret." For Mrs. Rochester, as was her wont 
when she found herself hors de combat with 
her outspoken daughter Vera, who had a most 
provoking habit of calling a spade a spade, took 
refuge in copious tears. ** Vera will be more 
careful in wounding you again, and she may go 
for her walk with this Jones person, may she 
not, dear? And then, when she comes home we 
will have those laces and muslins out, and she 
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will help US to get them ready for my visit to 
Florence." 

So a storm was once more tided over, and 
beautiful Blanche Rochester, by her subtle 
policy of peacemaker, gained the consent of 
her mother to the visit she longed for, and 
the willing help of Vera s deft fingers. 



CHAPTER X. 

CAPTAIN ROCHESTER'S ATTEMPTS AT 

EDUCATION. 

Doubtless Mrs. Rochester would have been 
spared sundry qualms of conscience if her 
youngest daughter's character had been stereo- 
typed after her pattern ; but Squire Rochester's 
eyes gradually opened themselves to the fact 
that his daughters Blanche and Honoria were 
somehow failures. It did not quite agree with 
his ideas of the fitness of things that these 
girls, scarcely out of their teens, should un- 
blushingly listen to compliments from any 
puppy who chose to pay them, and express 
their opinions upon any subject which might 
be broached at his table with the assurance 
of women twice, nay three times, their age. 
He had rather a leaning towards the ** old 
school,'' and could never be induced to see 
the slight line of demarcation between fastness 
and immodesty. If a woman were fast, in his 
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eyes she was unwomanly ; and if a girl were 
fast, she was unmaidenly, and a creature to be 
avoided. Too late he found that his wife's ideas 
were, in this, as in many kindred matters, totally 
antipodal, and his naturally indolent disposition 
and love of the ease and comfort which could 
only be obtained by allowing her undisputed 
sway, drowned the voice of conscience till it 
was loudly aroused by little Vera. Hitherto, 
Vera had been under the care of a maiden 
sister of her father, and returned to the 
parental roof on the demise of that good old 
lady; a governess was too expensive an addi- 
tion to the household expenditure, and must 
be dispensed with, but as Vera was yet too 
young to be emancipated from the school-room, 
there must be some pretence at education. A 
cheap school her father would not hear of; so, 
partly because there was an affinity between 
the characters and dispositions of father and 
daughter, and partly because he saw no other 
way out of a difficult problem, the squire 
undertook the matter of his youngest daughter's 
education into his own hands. 

His first essay in the character of Mentor 
was a signal failure in an educational point of 
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view, but it was the beginning of companion- 
ship and love between father and daughter 
which was a bright memory for the latter for 
all future time. 

It was a bright morning on which Vera 
was first acquainted with her father s intention 
of taking upon himself the responsibility of 
her education ; she had not been long at home, 
and felt rather a dread of this almost stranger 
parent ; however, she must be ready, so col- 
lecting a goodly array of books together in 
the disused school-room, she awaited his arrival. 

** What shall I do first, papa ? '* as he seated 
himself at the table. ** Miss Norwood — that 
was the lady who used to come and teach me at 
auntie's — ^used to have the globe on a Thursday 
morning.*' 

** Of course, child, let's have the globe by 
all means," rubbing the bald patch on the top 
of his head with a puzzled air. 

Vera, who began to take in the situation, 
wheeled to her father's side a huge terrestrial 
globe, and demurely waited further orders. 

What on earth the squire was expected to 
do with it, or the ponderous tome which his 
daughter placed before him, he knew no more 
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than the moon (not to mention the man in it). 
This silence would not do by any means ; 
something must be done to stop that merry, 
laughter-convulsed face opposite to him from 
breaking into open rebellion, so, pursing up 
his own lips to keep down the sem^blance of 
a smile, he dashed into the matter at once by 
asking the very original and profound question, 
** What is a globe ? '' 

** A representation of the earth, papa,*' 
readily replied Vera ; " but I do <not hav«e 
easy questions like that, I have problems to 
work." 

" What to work } ** more at sea than ever. 

" Why you see, papa. Miss Norwood woidd 
ask me, * What is the sun's declination on the 
27th of June.'^* and then, * When it is such a 
time in London, what time will it be at Madras 
or somewhere } ' and all that, you know." 

" No, I don't know anything about it, you 
puss ! I see you are laughing. What the deuce 
does it matter to me about the time in Madras, 
if our own clocks are right and dinner punctual ? 
Ahem ! my dear, I think we'll leave the globe 
at present, so get your ' Primer ' or * English 
Reader.' " There, he had hit upon something 

6 
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at last, and with a complacent look he scanned 
the book-shelves. 

"I don't think we have those books, papa. 
I generally read *Wars of the Succession of 
Spain,' or Gibbon's * Decline and Fall,' or " 

** I shall certainly decline having anything 
further to do with you as a pupil, or I shall 
be falling goodness knows where in your 
opinion ; so get to work at your sampler, 
and we'll talk about Gibbon and globes some 
other time. What, you don't like samplers ? — 
No-— not got one ? I thought all young school 
misses worked samplers, but I find I am out 
of my reckoning altogether. However, we 
have done a good morning's work at books, 
so now be off and get ready for a gallop with 
me." 

That morning's ride was the prelude to 
many others, and Vera's ingenuous disposition 
grew under the genial sunshine of affection, 
and developed tender buds of promise, which 
the cold atmosphere of her home had otherwise 
blighted. Many and merry were the laughs 
they enjoyed about that "globe business," as 
Mr. Rochester termed it. Mrs. Rochester at 
that time was in town, sharing in, and enjoying 
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to the full, her daughter Blanche's triumphs as 
a newly-launched belle on the fluctuating waves 
of frivolity and pleasure, till that sad day when 
the turf, which had so often rebounded to the 
touch of his favourite hunter's feet, soaked 
up the life's blood of Vipan Rochester, and 
left poor Vera as much alone as though she 
claimed no kindred with mother or sister. 

Yet, without any manner of doubt, if her 
father had not interfered with Vera she would 
have been differently brought up. 



CHAPTER XI, 

MARGARETS SUCCESS IN HER WORK. 

The elements which composed Margaret St. 
Osbert's life (or Margaret Jones, as in future 
we shall designate her) were not such as a 
gentle and refined girl would have chosen had 
there been other roads open to her ; and if she 
were not happy in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, dae had within herself that enviable con- 
tent emanating from a con^iousness of faith- 
fully performing duties which circumstances 
had compelled her to undertake. She would 
owe nothing to the patronage of those who 
migJit extend such to the daughter of the late 
Colonel Sir Kenlock St Osbert ; no, such 
patronage would militate against her own self- 
nespect, and the faature of sterling usefulness she 
pictured for her brother. **^ The time is gone 
by," she would say to herself, **when this 
England of ours honours men for the length of 
their pedigree or their purse alone; it is the 
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man who^ having^ intellect, industry, perseve- 
rance, and the indomitable will which conscious 
right ever bestows, unites these forces in battle 
array against such odds as birtl\ station,, wealthy 
or patronage, and wins step by step a vantage 
ground in the grand arena of life ; — these are 
the men whom true men delight to honour, and 
such an one shall my darling little brother be. 
Papa was prouder ten thousand times of the 
rank won by himself in the cause of his country 
than the title which, came to him through an 
untoward accident ; surely the man whose fame 
is founded upon the empty boast of a glorious 
line of ancestors is little better than a wretch 
who would go and divest a corse of its costly 
trappings and parade among the living with 
them. I will make people respect me, and I 
will win love, in this; humble walk of life; it 
wiU be no disappointment to a good man if 
he should love me to find that I am of 
gentle birth." 

Margaret had none of the ridiculous notions 
which some girls indulge in respecting love and 
marriage; both words meant to her a solemn 
sacred tie, a something which in due time 
would crown her life with womanhood's true 
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mission ; and while her pure nature would have 
recoiled in horror at the thought of making so 
sacred a rite a means to an end of worldly 
advancement, she did as every true woman has 
done since the sons of God saw that the 
daughters of men were fair, — she thought (in a 
far-off manner, and in a vague, speculative way, 
to be sure) that she would be loved one day, 
and hoped that it would be by a good man like 
her own brave soldier father. Poor Margaret ! 
were you to learn the bitter lesson which has 
blighted many a fair life — that the words love 
and tears are synonymous ? 

Speculations of any kind were reserved for 
idle hours, — a sort of dessert after a very plain 
dinner of facts, figures, and toiling through 
weary hours of teaching. Even uncongenial 
tasks yield satisfaction, if not pleasure, in pro- 
portion to the amount of energy and labour 
expended on them, and Margaret was repaid 
for the trouble she had with some of her contu- 
macious pupils by the willing and affectionate 
obedience of others. I would be the last 
person in the world to cavil at the words 
of a certain authority who avers that " A 
voice soft, gentle, and low, is an excellent 
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thing in woman ; " but I must maintain that 
Margaret's gentle tones were not very effec- 
tual in commanding obedience from some of 
the black sheep of her fold ; still with un- 
wearying patience she sought to gain the love 
and attention of her pupils. The sad experi- 
ences of those long walks to and from her 
abode in London had filled her heart with 
tender pity for the humble class to which these 
children belonged. ** If I can only instil into 
these young minds a love of good and beautiful 
things, it may be a safeguard for them in after 
life ; wickedness and sin may appear less entic- 
ing, and gross vices more repulsive, when their 
minds have once tasted the pleasures which are 
embodied in goodness and virtue. I receive 
an equivalent in money for teaching so much 
reading, writing, sewing, and ciphering ; but I 
will teach other than these lessons to the poor 
little ones — lessons for which no ntan pays." 

Oh, what a different world would this be if 
even one in every ten of those who boast of 
their advanced state of civilization and refine- 
ment would earnestly try to do something for 
the benefit of others less favoured ! We have 
enough and to spare of that charity which will 
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one day head a subscription-list with a muni- 
ficent sum for the rebuilding of a church (where 
its dispensers mean eventually to seat them- 
selves in the most comfortable of pews, and 
once a week or so, " meekly '* kneeling on their 
knees, thank God that they are not as other men 
are), or the erection of a row of alms-houses ; 
and the next day will send a poor fellow to 
prison for daring to flaunt his unsavoury rags 
in their well- kept grounds, or crawl to the em- 
blazoned portal to ask a morsel of bread for a 
dying wife and hungry children ; — but we lack 
the charity which bestows here a kind word 
to a despairing, well-nigh broken heart ; there, 
the tender look or humanising touch which 
would hold back from yet deeper guilt one of 
the lost ones of our race r looking for no greater 
reward in this world than the approval of con- 
science, and in the world to come, from the 
lips of One who never yet met penitence with 
pride — " Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me." 

Thifls, with no higher ambition than that of 
making better and happier the homely offspring 
of humble work-arday villagers, Margaret's 
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days were spent ; pdieved and brightened now 
and again by such simple pleasure as was 
afforded in the planning of some childish treat 
for Kenlock, the present of a cap or apron, 
manipulated by her own skilful fingers, for 
** Aunt Jones," and latterly an occasional walk 
with her new-found friend Vera Rochester. 
Margaret's life was not always to flow on as 
uneventfully and undisturbed as now ; already 
in the dim distance a cloud was looming, not 
bigger truly than a man's hand at present ; but 
it must needs fulfil its^ mission, dtrsd ere Ibng 
envelope her in its sable folds* In a guise of 
which as yet she knew nothmg, a woman's lot 
of suffering, sorrow, and' tears was nearing the 
threshold of her maiden hearts 



CHAPTER XII. 

A HOLIDAY/ A HOLIDAY/ 

Only they who know what it is to work — 
with hand or brain, toiling through the long 
day, every hour of which must see its allotted 
task performed, its quota added to the labour 
whose completion we look upon as a resting 
point, — yes, only they can realize the true 
meaning of a holiday, — a day, a week, or a 
month, during which enchanted period we may 
divest ourselves of the shackles of servitude, 
enjoy an individuality of our own, and seek 
pleasure or indolent repose without let or hin- 
drance ; this is a boon reserved alone for the 
toilers and spinners in this world s hive. 

**A week — positively 2l whole week — in which 
to do as I like! It is really worth all the worry 
and bother I have had to feel as I do at the 
prospect ; if I had never looked with longing 
eyes at a sunbeam dancing on the whitewashed 
wall of a close and noisy school-room, and 
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envied the freedom of chirruping sparrows out- 
side, I could never have known the delicious 
feeling which at this moment makes me long 
to do something unheard of in its absurdity. I 
wonder if Kennie has a tattered cap anywhere, 
that I could throw up in the air as my boys 
do! 

" I am sorry that Vera Rochester cannot 
come with me to-day; but as it is so beautifully 
fine I will keep to the original plan, and go to 
Ravensmere Wood. Of course it won't be half 
so nice being alone as if Vera had been there 
too, but I daresay I shall be able to sketch the 
ruined chapel all the better for being alone. 
Well have something nice for tea when I come 
home, and this evening when it is cooler Kennie 
shall go out for a walk with me. Yes, my 
darling litde brother, this shall be a red-letter 
week in our new calendar, — ^walks and frolics for 
you and me, with unlimited chats for Aunt Jones! 
One H. B. pencil, india rubber, pen-knife, 
and sketch-book all right ! I wonder if Aunt 
Jones is coming up-stairs, to see how nice I 
look in my new dress, the first of my own 
making, and bought with the first money I have 
earned.^ No, Aunt Jones is not coming up, so I 
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must descend for her inspection; one more look 
at myself, and then for the Moated Grange, 
otherwise Ravensmere Wood!:*,' 

Thus, in the happy innocence of her gentle 
heart, chatted Margaret,, as. she dressed herself 
in a neat costume. Ay ! look at your bonnie 
face once more, Margaret, bright and pure as 
any of the fair flowers you will pluck in your 
sylvan retreat to-day ! Take a last look at the 
clear eyes, reflecting heaven's own calm light, 
for never again in all future time will you 
be just as you are at this moment. 

Is there no soft-robed sister spirit who in pity 
will turn your steps away from the precincts 
of the ruined chapel of Ravensmere, not more 
ruined in its desolation than will be the bright 
dreams of which this day will sow the seeds 
in your bosom.'* The altar of that sacred 
edifice, long since torn down by sacrilegious 
hands, is a type of what ere long your heart's 
fond love will be 1 So it is — we go forth with 
smiling Irp,. and beaming eye, to meet a some- 
thing or a someone, whose coming or going 
may make or mar our whole future. 

Thus Margaret Jones dallied^ in happy igno- 
rance that the curtain was falling on the last 
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scene oi her innocemt gM life, and the actors 
in a far different scene were all ranged, each 
one ready with his part, and the prompter — 
Providence, Destiny — call it what you will — 
at his side. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LITTLE BROWN WITCH. 

Never sun shone brighter than on the day 
when Margaret went to sketch the picturesque 
ruins in Ravensmere Wood. The heaven-soar- 
ing lark sang as though he knew the spring 
would not last for ever, and he must perforce 
make all the melody he could while it did last. 
Sweet flowers greeted her at every step, and 
the soft perfumed air kissed her cheek with a 
lingering fondness. 

Here, she added a graceful fern to her store ; 
there, a spray of wild roses, or a crimson-tipped 
daisy. Soon her eye caught sight of a few 
sweet-scented violets hiding among the cool 
moss, and with the gleeful laugh of a guileless 
child she threw down her treasures on the 
grass close by, and ran down the steep bank, 
almost upsetting in her headlong speed a little 
old lady, bent upon a similar errand. This 
diminutive old lady might have been the 
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spouse of the ** Little Brown Man" of nursery- 
rhyme celebrity, if that worthy ever had a wife ; 
for besides having her face well-nigh hid in 
the recesses of a bonnet of that russet hue, 
trimmed with ribbon of the same, and known 
to the fair sex of almost a century ago as a 
pokCy her cloak and what could be seen of 
her dress had the same tint ; and the reflective 
air with which she regarded Margaret partook 
largely of the brown-study element. 

** Humph ! " grumbled she, when at length, 
in pity for Margaret's embarrassment, she with- 
drew her eyes. ** What do you want grubbing 
about lanes and ditches in a light-coloured gown 
like that? I declare I thought you were someone 
from the Hall when I saw you farther down the 
lane, but I see you are only the schoolmistress." 

**Yes, I am only the schoolmistress, and 
consequently too insignificant a personage for 
you to trouble about, whether I am grubbing 
about ditches or falling into them, as I almost 
did just now, you startled me so," replied 
Margaret, smilingly, for in spite of the unflatter- 
ing allusion to her social status, there was a 
kindly light in the brown eyes which peered 
into her own. 
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** Then, pray, what are you doing galavanting 
about here, uastead of keeping those children 
in order ? True, you are only a child yourself, 
but if you would teach them what the Church 
catechism means by 'picking and stealing,' 
perhaps they might leave me a jargonelle pear 
or two on the large tree that grows up the 
side of my house.** 

'' I am sorry if the schoolchildren take your 
pears, and will speak to them about it. Just 
now, they and \ have holidays, so you see I am 
not here without a passport." 

** You have taken your time coming along, I 
think. Why, it is Italf an hour or more since 
I saw you coming across there ! " indicating 
the path at some distance which Margaret had 
traversed ^ ^* I thought you looked like a tall 
flower against the background of dark firs." 

* * Thank you v.firy inuida for your pretty 
compliment, hut I don't look so like a tall 
flower now that you know I am only the school- 
mistresSy .and miy Jight-looking dress is a 
ninepence-halfpenny per yard print instead 
of the robe of shimmering silk it most likely 
would have .been .had the wearer been a guest 
at Ravensmere HalL It is hardly fair for you 
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to have been watching me so long, and I 
ignorant of the fact ; you know I might have 
been talking secrets to the pretty little sprites 
who live in these flowers. I daresay you will 
have heard some of my foolish talk?** 

"Then you have secrets, Margaret — Jones, 
I think you call yourself?" The question 
was asked in the same tone of pleasantry as 
Margaret had assumed, but the bright restless 
eyes were intently scanning every feature of 
her face. 

" Perhaps I have — ^perhaps I have not, but 
I prefer the pretty flowers as confidants. 
See, I will give you half the violets, as you 
descried them first ; and now, good-bye." 

" Then you are going to leave me ? " 

" Yes, I am going to make a sketch in 
Ravensmere Wood — can I do anything for 
you ? " for there seemed to be almost a tone 
of disappointment in the old woman's voice. 

" Not to-day, thank you, Margaret Jones, 
but some day perhaps I may ask you to do 
something for me." 

" I am sure I will do it then, gladly," replied 
Margaret ; " but as you know my name so 
well, will not you tell me your own?" 

7 
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Margaret felt quite at ease with this oddly- 
dressed, inquisitive little woman. 

"Mrs. Harrowby, my dear," making an old- 
fashioned curtsey. " I live in that cottage at 
the other side of Ravensmere Wood, and as 
I am going home now, and you are going 
thither to sketch, we will walk together. Come 
and see me some day, and bring your little 
brother with you. I daresay you think me a 
queer old creature, but I am fond of young 
folks, and enjoy their society.** 

** Indeed I do!" thought Margaret. ** The 
time is gone by when people believed in witches, 
or I could really imagine you one of the grim 
sisterhood. How can: you know anything about 
my little brother.'* But I forget what busy- 
bodies these village people are ; no doubt they 
talk about even the schoolmistress and her 
little brother in default of anything else." 

"May I carry your flowers for you, or that 
basket of fern-roots } " 

" Thank you, Margaret — Jones. Since J had 
a paralytic seizure a year or more ago, I find 
my right arm rather numb sometimes, so I 
will carry both lots of flowers, and you shall 
carry the basket." 
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The pertinacity with which she ever used 
her surname rather irritated Margaret ; she 
was well used to it by this time, but her 
present companion had a way of looking her 
straight in the face, and after saying Margaret, 
making a pause, and then jerking the Jones 
out in a manner that was — to say the least 
about it — rather annoying. 

But Margaret was not one to make a moun- 
tain out of a mole-hill, and would not resent 
a trifling lapsus lingtue as an insult; her 
strange friend was old, and soon, when they 
quitted the grassy lane in which they then 
were, their way lay over a common, unsheltered 
by tree or shrub from the hot sun. 

For some time they pursued their way in 
silence, naturally enough each busy with 
thoughts of the other. Mrs. Harrowby was 
the first to break the silence. 

'*So Margaret — ^Jones, you are going to 
sketch the ruined chapel, Lady Ermyntrude s 
chapel, as they call it, and the old fountain ; 
and most likely you have been filling your 
foolish young head with the love-lorn tale, 
and expect to find a ghost ; for my own part, 
IVe never seen anything worse than a fat frog 
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leaping among the dank grass, and Tve passed 
by at all hours of night and day." 

** I know there is some legend about the 
place, but I do not know what it is ; but as we 
walk you will tell it to me, will you not ? " 

Few people could have resisted the bright 
interested face which Margaret turned upon 
her companion ; of all things she loved to visit 
a place crowded with dim memories of the past. 
** Well, you are like all other young folks : 
a ghost story or a love tale has more charms 
than all the stern realities which you may meet 
at every step of your walk through life ! 

"What better will you be when you know 
that for love of a dark-eyed boy a daughter 
of the house of Ravensmere went mad, and 
drowned herself in the marble basin, and the 
pale moon lit up a paler face upturned to its 
light, and showed white hands clasped over a 
breast stilled for evermore, when at midnight 
her false lover went to keep his tryst with a 
village mistress ? — Know you not, girl, that 
there are now women, living women, worn 
and plain as the one before you, who have 
loved as truly as that crazy Lady Ermyntrude, 
and. in spite of treachery and falsehood, live 
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on without a ray of love in their cheerless 
lives, hiding in their shrivelled breast the 
withered blossoms of a passion which is naught 
but a memory ; and yet, for the sake of that 
sweet memory, the hand of Pity will oft sweep 
the almost tuneless heart-strings, and the pre- 
sence of youth evoke a prayer that such a lot 

may be spared them? No more of this, child! 

there is my abode, and yonder path will take 
you to the ruined chapel ; it is mid- way between 

Ravensmere Hall and the village of C . 

Will not you come in and rest ? — no, not now, 
you say, but some other time. Good — I shall 
be glad to see you ; and when I say so, I don't 
mean it as ninety-nine out of a hundred persons 
do when they say the same words, — I mean 
that to see you, Margaret — Jones, in my house 
will be a great pleasure. Adieu ! '* 

With a bow in which dignity and abruptness 
were strangely blended, she disappeared as 
suddenly as she had appeared, leaving Margaret 
to pursue her path alone, sadly puzzled as to 
who or what could this Mrs. Harrowby be, 
who one moment looked and spoke like an 
inspired prophetess, and the next like an ex- 
ceedingly commonplace old-fashioned woman. 
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Her words, however, had the effect of sober- 
ing Margaret's superabundant animal spirits, 
and it was with a slow and thoughtful step that 
she traversed the path leading to the wood. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RUINED CHAPEL-^THE MEETING. 

There was a weird beauty around the deserted 
garden where the ruined chapel stood, which to 
an imaginative mind scarcely needed the recital 
of tragic events connected with it to people 
with shadowy forms its dim retreats. Even 
now, when the sun shone high in the azure sky, 
lighting up with a living beauty the clinging 
ivy and velvety moss, with which Time, ** the 
beaut ifier of the dead," had clothed the crumb- 
ling walls of the sacred edifice, — where the voice 
of a light-hearted ploughboy was heard ever 
and anon, borne on the still air from some dis- 
tant field, in the unintelligible patois affected by 
that fraternity, remonstrating with some refrac- 
tory horses ; and the bees from a neighbouring 
cottage hive hummed busily from flower to 
flower, — even these rustic sounds only rendered 
the intervening silence more solemn, more 
deathlike. 
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The quivering boughs, which trailed their 
wealth of greenery in luxurious and neglected 
profusion, seemed laden with mysterious whis- 
perings, dread gesticulations, and the thin 
veil of purple mist which hung like a pall on 
the trees beyond seemed to hide some un- 
earthly presence. 

Near the marble basin, half hidden by weeds 
and tall, rank grass, Margaret seated herself, 
and gazed with fascinated eyes at the simple 
white cross which marked the spot where hap- 
less Lady Ermyntrude Ravensmere, finding her 
life's cross too heavy for her weak hands to 
bear, had flung it down. 

Long she gazed at the almost obliterated 
words — 

" GOODE FRIEND, OF YOUR CHARITE PRAYE FOR THE SOULE 
OF LADY ERMYNTRUDE RAVENSMERE ! ** 

till at last, with a sob in her throat and hot tears 
in her eyes, she knelt, and did pray, not for the 
soul of Lady Ravensmere or herself alone, but 
for all who were in sorrow, suffering, or any 
other adversity ; and the sun shining upon her 
gentle face lighted it up with a solemn glory 
as of some mediaeval saint. 
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" By Jove, what a face ! Who can that girl 
be ? It is sunlight instead of moonlight, and, 
moreover, I have not yet dined, or by all that's 
wonderful Td swear these rustic fools are justi- 
fied in vowing that the spot is haunted — though 
not in their avoidance of it, for who need wish 
a pleasanter companion for a moonlight ramble 
than yonder girl ? " 

The speaker was Arriott Langley, captain in 
the — th Hussars, and Margaret, slowly rising 
from her knees with tear-dimmed eyes, was 
startled at finding herself observed. 

With innate tact he approached, apologized 
for his intrusion, and held the leaf of a sketch- 
book towards her which the wind had blown 
away, as an excuse for addressing her. 

When her confusion had somewhat abated, 
and she dared to raise her eyes to the tall 
stranger near her, she at once recognised his 
military bearing ; she did not then note that his 
eyes were blue, and that even the regulation cut 
of his hair could not quite prevent tiny golden 
rings and curls around his temples ; that his 
moustache but partly concealed a beautifully- 
formed mouth ; or that the god-like beauty of 
his face was rivalled by a symmetry of mould 
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suggestive of strength which men envy and 
women admire. Had she done so, she had not 
been the first to look upon that face and tell 
herself that it was the handsomest her eyes had 
ever gazed upon. Margaret was not a woman 
of the world, nor yet a " girl of the period ; " 
had she been either, she would have acted very 
differently from what she did. Taking the- 
paper from his hand, and smilingly thanking 
him for it, she added innocently, " I hope you 
were not frightened just at first, seeing in this 
lonely place a white-clad figure kneeling. I 
know some of the village people are so super- 
stitious as to avoid the place even by daylight; 
but you " 

" You don't think I am one of the credulous 
sort } " 

" No indeed," shyly looking up into her 
companion's face ; ** you are too brave to be 
afraid of ghosts, even if there were such things 
— you are a soldier, you know," 

Judging the mass by the few she had known, 
which were her own beloved father and others 
of the same calibre, the word soldier embodied 
all that is brave, noble, and generous in 
mankind. 
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"Yes, I am a soldier — Captain Arriott Lang- 
ley, and very much at your service, Miss — Jones, 
I see from your sketch-book. But pray tell me 
how do you know that I am a soldier ? Surely I 
do not carry my profession in my face, and I 
have been too long in the service to be proud 
of showing my uniform, and consequently do 
not wear it except at regulation times. Ah ! I 

have it now ! — you have seen me at C , 

probably!" 

Captain Langley was used to being flattered 
and admired by women, but there was some- 
thing so genuine, so childlike, in the evident 
admiration of this girl, which appealed to his 
better nature — ^a something which rendered 
it as impossible for him to "have a lark,*' as 
he had intended when he first addressed him- 
self to her — "a lark" to be detailed, with sundry 
additions of his own, improvised on the spur 
of the moment, at the ** mess table" — as though 
she were a noble princess, surrounded by a 
thousand grim warriors armed to the teeth. 

" No," in answer to his implied question, " I 
have never seen you before, but I have known 
intimately military men, and I could not be 
mistaken." 
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Was it a dim foreshadowing of future sorrow, 
the fruit of concealment, that made Margaret 
St. Osbert, for the first time since she had 
shrouded her identity from the world, wish 
that she could tell this man before her who 
and what she was ? 

** * I have known military men intimately 
before,* " thought Captain Langley. ** One 
might take exception at a similar avowal com- 
ing from the lips of some girls, but there is 
something so earnest, so confiding about this 
child, or woman, that suspicion is disarmed by 
one glance of her calm truthful eye. Ah! " con- 
tinued he aloud, " I thought as I came along, 
from the peculiar stillness in the atmosphere, that 
we should have it ere long. See, Miss Jones, 
those immense drops of rain ; we are going to 
have a terrible thunder-storm — shall we take 
refuge in the old chapel } It will not be of long 
duration, these sudden storms never are. A 
tremendous crack or two, and some of Aquarius' 
superfluous bucketfuls, poured with rigid impar- 
tiality on broadcloth and muslin, and it is all 
over i See, your thin dress is already wet ; let 
me take your book — now your hand." 

Yes, the sky, lately so blue and clear, was now 
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packed with heavy lowering clouds, portending 
a heavy downpour of rain. As Captain Langley 
had noticed, Margaret's dress was already limp 
and wet with the large drops which were fall- 
ing ; no shelter was near, save that afforded by 
the ruined chapel, and the surrounding trees 
made it dangerous to hesitate. It did not 
seem at all an unusual or improper thing to 
this girl — a woman in years, but a child in 
the conventionalities of society — that she and 
this stranger should seek shelter from the 
storm ; he with an air of proprietorship taking 
her book and materials in one hand, and with 
the other guiding her over the fragments of 
masonry, which lay hidden in the grass, already 
wet and slippery. 

He, on the other hand, was amused not a 
little at this new experience in woman. Had 
Margaret given herself any of the airs girls do 
on similar occasions, pretending to be afraid to 
enter the gloomy chapel with an unknown cava- 
lier, and more afraid still to stay outside in the 
midst of thunder and rain, — had she coquetted 
and simpered, the said cavalier would most 
likely have paid her a few compliments, begged 
a flower from her rustic bouquet, and would 
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have forgotten the transaction as soon as he 
forgot the flower, which some unromantic 
housemaid swept into her dust-pan ; as it was, 
the grand simplicity of a nature which feared 
no wrong because it knew none, puzzled this — 
a thorough man of the world, and provoked 
the desire of a further acquaintance. 

The storm was quickly over, and the sun 
once more flooded the western horizon with 
crimson and gold; but the short quarter of an 
hour had been improved by Captain Langley, 
and he had gained what knowledge he re- 
quired as to Margaret's position in the village, 
also her promise to come again to-morrow and 
make her interrupted sketch; he would very 
likely be in that direction, and they could view 
the ruins from different points and compare 
notes. 

Arriott Langley was not a wicked, nor a 
designing man. He had won conquests enough 
and to spare among the fair sex; more than 
one or two women, who could boast of every 
advantage this world can bestow, save the 
very fleeting ones of youth and beauty, would 
gladly have bestowed themselves and their 
superfluous thousands upon the handsome 
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soldier; and if he did not care for matured charms, 
he certainly lacked the thousands. On the other 
hand, there were a dozen belles in London, and 
in continental capitals, after the most approved 
types of feminine beauty, who would willingly 
dare parental displeasure to become the wife 
of handsome, debt-laden Arriott Langley. His 
faults — and he had plenty, Heaven knows — 
were those of the class to which he belonged; 
and in the natural kindness of his careless 
heart he would have spared this little ** field 
flower," had he known how, for love of him, 
the noontide of her life should be darkened. 



PART II. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FAMILY COUNCILS AND QUARRELS, 

Yes, there was not the shadow of a doubt in 
the matter — the ball, given by the officers of 
the — th Hussars by way of acknowledging 
the hospitality of the surrounding gentry, had 
been a brilliant success. 

The somnolent village of Ravensmere, pos- 
sibly because so few of its inhabitants were 
invited to participate in the festivities, dis- 
played an unwonted amount of energy in 
testifying its disapproval of such unheard-of 
doings, and Mrs. Grundy was heard on all 
sides loudly thanking her stars that she had 
not been brought up as some people had, and 
that she knew what officers were, and what 
such things led to, etc. 

Rumours of the preparations, exaggerated 
to a most outrageous extent, had, in spite bf 
Mrs. Grundy's grim disapprobation, invested 
the town of C with a fascinating attraction 
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for the young lady portion of the inhabitants* 
of Ravensmere ; and, strange to relate, their 
mammas were as ready to allow them to make 
frequent pilgrimages thither as they were eager 
to learn, upon their return, verbatim et liter^ 
atim, all they had gathered respecting the balli, 
— if Miss So-and-So had been invited, and was 
it really true that that Mrs. So-and-So was 
to wear white moire antique, trimmed with 
real point, and that her husband had filed a 
bill of bankruptcy ? Consequently, a certain 
old maid who kept a retail Berlin- wool shop 
and wholesale scandal depot in C , gar- 
nered a considerable harvest by an unprece- 
dented sale of cotton-reels and crewels. 

But now the ball was over, and with it 
the great demand for small ware articles; and 
everyone but those who had not been invited 
said that there had never been so stylish and 
enjoyable an affair within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. 

Things had begun to assume their every- 
day aspect once more. No one's sense of pro- 
priety had been shocked at the abduction of 
the mayor's daughter by a drummer ; nor had 
phe of the white moire antique and real point 
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eloped with the veteran colonel ; nor indeed 
had any of the calamities befallen which the 
Ravensmere worthies predicted. 

Blanche Rochester had been there, under 
the ample wing of Lady Fanfare, and had 
enjoyed herself to her heart's content. Now 
she was at home again, just now playing 
listlessly with a tiny pet dog, and wondering 
what made her mother so silent and pre- 
occupied. Was that a note pressing for payment 
of some bills incurred during her late visit to 
Florence Marche ? What a nuisance it should 
come now, just when she wanted her mother 
to be particularly amiable! 

** Blanche, do stop playing with Bijou, and 
listen to me." Mrs. Rochester spoke with 
unusual acerbity in her tone — that is, when 
addressing herself to her favourite daughter. 
** I have just had a note from Lady Fanfare, 
rather a lengthy one ; she has taken a violent 
cold, or would have called herself She asks if 
she is to congratulate me upon your engage- 
ment to Mr. Villiars, as he told her he meant 
to propose on the evening of the officers' ball. 
Further on she states she was afraid your 
flirting with a certain young lieutenant had 
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annoyed him, and begs me to warn you against 
such conduct in future, adding that you already 
know something of the jealous disposition of 
Mr. Villiars. What does all this mean?" 

'' Surely, mamma, you don't mean me to ex- 
plain Lady Fanfare s riddles ; they are as unin- 
telligible as those of the far-famed Sphinx. If 
Mr. Villiars intended to do me the honour of 
offering me his hand the other evening, he must 
have thought better of it. Men do change their 
minds sometimes, you know, though it is only 
we poor women who are stigmatized an insin- 
cere and changeable, — eh, doggie?" 

Blanche spoke very much with the defiant 
air of a spoilt child, who has broken and hidden 
some pretty ornament, and is about to be found 
out, but hopes by equivocation to gain a little 
time in order to shape the truth into as palat- 
able a form as possible. 

'' You annoy me exceedingly by your folly, 
Blanche ! Discontinue it at once, and give me 
your attention, this is no time for trifling. I 
feel convinced that there is more in Lady 
Fanfare's letter than appears on the surface. 
She and I have discussed the subject of Mr. 
Villiars' attention to you, and it was only when 
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I knew that he was to be present at the ball 
that I gave my consent for you to go, and in- 
volved myself in still greater pecuniary diffi- 
culties in order to get your dress and ornaments. 
Lady Fanfare knows all this, and also what 
were my hopes as to the result. I see, Blanche, 
that you are deceiving me in some way ; say 
at once into what errors have your insatiable 
Vanity and love of flirtation led you ? " 

So unlike her usual manner in speaking to 
her beautiful and favourite child was Mrs. 
Rochester at this moment, that Blanche was 
overcome with astonishment — nay, almost terror 
— at the stern tone and threatening attitude ; but 
after gathering her forces together in the short 
pause which ensued, she replied, with equal 
spirit, — 

** The insatiable vanity which you have ever 
fostered in me has led me into no error of which 
I am aware; and as to flirting, I never did less 
in that line than on the night of the 30th. Your 
worthy coadjutor Lady Fanfare has not shown 
her usual discrimination, or is an indifferent 
judge between love and its counterfeit, not to 
have distinguished which preponderated in the 
little tableau she so inopportunely disturbed. — 
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Mother ! " dropping the satirical tone she had 
so far adopted for one of entreaty, ** I will 
not reproach you in any way, for all you have 
done for me has been done in kindness, I know. 
I should have told you long ago, had I dared, 
that my visit to Florence Marche was but a 
pretext to meet once more Guy — Lieutenant 
Maynard. You know I met him last season in 
town, but you did not know he loved me, and 
that I returned his love. I liked him first be- 
cause he differed so much from others whom I 
knew, and amid so much that is false and hollow 

he is true '* 

** Blanche!" shrieked Mrs. Rochester, her thin 
face drawn and livid with passion, ** how dare 
you ! — how dare you sit there and look your 
mother in the face, and tell her that it is thus 
you repay the days and weeks of anxious care, 
the long wakeful nights, spent in planning how 
best to serve your interests. How can you be so 
cruel as to tell me now, when success is so near 
at hand, and a man — a millionaire — seeks to 
offer you his hand in honourable marriage, you 
throw away a chance for which I have plunged 
myself over head and ears in debt, for a love- 
sick fancy of which a girl in her teens might 
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well be ashamed ! . I cannot believe that you 
mean it, Blanche, it is a foolish jest ! '* 

**It is no jest, mamma. Indeed we love each 
other truly ; he said the other night at the ball — 
we were in the conservatory talking when Lady 
Fanfare interrupted us — Guy said that he would 
not let me bind myself to him by any promise, 
for though he has expectations he is at present 
too poor to marry. But I love him, mother, 
and will wait ! " 

Beautiful Blanche Rochester never in all her 
life looked more lovely than at this moment, 
when her woman^s nature shone through the 
veil of selfishness and pride which had so long 
enveloped her in its folds ; but the very beauty 
of her wondrously fair face made her mother 
more than ever determined that it should win 
the prize she coveted for it. She saw, too, that 
to ensure success she must alter her tactics, — 
her opposition awoke a similar feeling in her 
daughter, who hitherto had been a passive in- 
strument in her hands. Vera she might have 
expected such opposition from, but Blanche 
had never displayed anything but unwavering 
confidence in her judgment and compliance 
with every wish. It was with tears, then — 
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very real outward and visible signs of her 
grief within — that Mrs. Rochester proceeded. 

** It is as I feared, then. Lady Fanfare has 
good grounds for the covert hints with which 
her letter abounds, and as soon as it transpires 

among the tradespeople of C , to whom I 

am heavily indebted, that there is no brilliant 
marriage coming off, the bailiffs will come into 
the house just as though we were the veriest 
canaillcy and take everything we have in the 
world — and goodness knows it is little enough ! 
We shall be a by- word and a laughing-stock 
for the whole place, and you, my idolized child 
— oh ! what a future will be yours ! Surely you 
have seen enough of poverty, — though I have 
spared you all that a watchful mother could — 
surely you have seen enough of it, I say, 
without entering upon a second edition of its 
privations, in which, alas ! I shall be powerless 
to assist you in any way. 

*'I never denied you anything I had power to 
bestow, nor shall I now. Go, child, be as happy 
as you can ; take my blessing, which is all I 
have to give, — be as happy as you can in your 
own way, and never let the ruined hopes of 
a broken-hearted mother cast a gloom over 
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your bright dreams, which will only be too 
fleeting/' 

Mrs. Rochester spoke as though there were 
already a carriage and pair of horses waiting 
to take Blanche to some unknown region from 
which she was for ever excluded. The picture 
which she conjured up, combined with the 
copious tears and choking sobs with which she 
accompanied her dismissal, had the desired 
effect upon Blanche, who, in spite of the fri- 
volities of her character, cherished a deep 
affection for her mother. 

** Dearest mamma, don't talk in that way, it 
makes me so miserable ! I am not going to 
leave you at all, either to be happy or other- 
wise. I am going to stay with you for a long 
time yet, and this new love — love for a good 
and noble man, will teach me to be a better 
daughter and sister than I have been." 

'* Man ! " replied Mrs. Rochester, her anger 
again getting. the better of her discretion at the 
nonchalant, manner in which her daughter re- 
ceived such a sacrifice on her part. ** Man, do 
you call him ? Why, child, he is no more 
than an unfledged stripling, some years younger 
than yourself — Lady Fanfare says not yet 
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out of leading-strings, as one may say, and 
as likely to fall in love with the next pretty 
face he meets with, as — as you are sure to 
repent your folly if you marry him." 

" Mamma, I wish you would be candid with 
me, and tell me exactly what Lady Fanfare 
does say about Guy Maynard ! " 

Blanche had a great dislike to have this, the 
first love-affair in which her heart had had any 
part, talked about by Lady Fanfare and her 
set. By right of the beauty which had gained 
her some prestige in London circles, Blanche 
reigned a sort of queen ; here, among the 
county society, her dictum upon certain subjects 
was received with deference by the young 
ladies of her acquaintance, and it was sufficient 
amongst the tradespeople to insinuate that 
they had sold to Miss Blanche Rochester a 
certain shape of hat, or a dress of such a shade, 
to ensure the speedy disposal of a score of a 
similar kind. Under these circumstances, it 
was annoying to think that people talked about 
her in a pitying fashion, as one who was giving 
up a great deal for love of a boy, who might 
change his mind half-a-dozen times over before 
his prospects allowed him to marry ; and again, 
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if they were really about to undergo such a 
humiliation as her mother spoke of, in the 
matter of bailiffs, which to her conveyed a very 
vague and indefinite idea of something dread- 
ful, in which harsh brutal fellows, smelling of 
tobacco and ardent spirits, and jingling hand- 
cuffs, were the prominent feature, — if they 
really and truly were going to be at the mercy 
of these creatures of the law, would Guy's 
love stand such an ordeal ? Her astute mother 
was not slow to perceive her advantage, and 
pursue it even at the sacrifice of truth. 

**I do not like to betray confidences, Blanche, 
but I cannot see you risk your future and keep 
silence on such a subject. Lady Fanfare — than 
whom you have no better adviser, nor I a truer 
friend — tells me that this youth has already 
boasted at the * mess ' of being your favoured 
cavalier, and your penchant for him is quite a 
jest among them. But, as she says, and I am 
sure it is very good of her to do so, she pooh 
poohs it on all occasions when it is mentioned 
in her hearing. As she remarks in her letter, 
the idea is too preposterous of the belle of two 
London seasons rusticating here till a beardless 
youth, by some unheard-of chance, stumbles 
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upon a sum of money sufficiently large to see 
him well through his honeymoon. 

** She did mention to me, some weeks ago, 
that there was some sentimental nonsense be- 
tween you and this Lieutenant Maynard ; but 
at the same time she told me that Mr. Villiars 
had intimated to her his intention of offering 
himself to you, so I did not pay much attention 
to the rumour, as I trusted to your own good 
sense to benefit by the good fortune Providence 
has thrown in your way." 

** Perhaps it would be as well not to drag 
Providence into the matter at all, if by Pro- 
vidence you mean God. I think He cannot 
have anything to do in it, or surely He would 
make some way of escape from penury and 
debt without my being obliged to marry a 
man twice my age, whom I can neither respect 
nor love — nay, do not interrupt me, I will 
speak, mother ! This millionaire, whom you 
and Lady Fanfare have got into your meshes, 
and are determined that I shall marry, — this 
man wants a woman to sit at his table and do 
the honours of his house ; he is willing to bid 
up for this woman to a good price, just as he 
might do for a picture to adcrn his walls, or 
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a Statue for his garden ; he does not ask for 
love, he needs it not — has none to give himself 
— ^but he wants beauty ; that he finds in me — 
and for it will waive all other considerations. 

** Guy Maynard loves me, not for my beauty, 
indeed, but for the good and noble qualities 
which he, poor boyish fool! thinks I possess. 
Many men have flattered me for the beauty of 
my face — one has loved me for the goodness 
he believes I possess. Oh, my mother ! will not 
you help me to be true to the nobler instincts 
of my nature ? Do not make me marry a man 
I cannot love ! I know I must wait — ^years it 
may be — ere Guy can marry me, but while I 
do wait I will cultivate all those qualities for 
which good men love women ; and the face 
which God has made fair shall be a true 
index to the soul within, and not what it has 
been — a snare and a delusion. Here is 
Vera — she shall plead for me, for she knows 
better than do I what I mean, and how false 
are the unworthy actions imputed to Guy 
Maynard ! " 

Vera had just entered the room, and though 
she trembled with fear at her mother's wrathful 
countenance, she was ready to do battle to the 
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best of her ability in the cause of right and 
truth, as opposed to wrong and falsehood. 

But Mrs. Rochester knew too well the vacil- 
lating nature of her daughter Blanche. The 
very manner in which she appealed to her for 
help showed that she was not sure of her own 
stability of purpose. She felt sure that she 
could manage Blanche alone ; but even the 
slight support that Vera's help afforded, would 
strengthen her in resistance, and must not be 
allowed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" AS IVISE AS SERPENTS:\ 

Mrs. Rochester was afraid to coerce Blanche 
further, but poor unoffending Vera was a target 
at which she might launch any quantity of 
arrows, venomous with vindictive spite ; she 
had marked, with jealous indignation, that of 
late there had seemed an understanding between 
Blanche and Vera which she could not fathom, 
and now it would appear that Vera was in her 
sister s confidence to the exclusion of herself. 

**Vera!" reiterated Mrs. Rochester, when 
her passion at hearing the despised Vera 
appealed to subsided sufficiently to allow of 
articulation — *'Vera! this is her doing then .'^ 
I might have guessed so ; it is she who has 
instigated your rebellion against my authority, 
against the advice of friends, and your own 
best interests, and all to gratify her own mean 
jealous disposition. I have told you before" — 
turning with a threatening gesture to trembling 
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Vera — '' not once, but many times, that you 
were jealous of your sister s beauty, and now 
your conduct proves that it is so ! Begone out 
of my sight, ungrateful child ! — begone, I say, 
before I strike you ! *' 

Not so much for herself as for her sister did 
Vera fear, as in obedience to her mother she 
turned and left the room ; and with her it would 
seem the guardian spirit of poor Blanche 
departed. 

Too long had she indolently allowed her 
worldly-minded mother to rule her in every- 
thing ; too long had she been as a feather in 
her hands, swayed about and guided in all 
matters by her relentless will, of which ambition 
was the motive power. 

Her heart, for the first time touched by a 
pure unselfish love, had rebelled against the 
jailer who would restrain every impulse to a 
nobler, freer life ; she had made a stand in all 
good faith, but the fortress was not garrisoned 
by strong, high principles, or noble courage, 
and the enemy soon beat down her frail 
defences. 

** I will help you to be true to yourself, my 
darling," replied Mrs. Rochester, after Vera 
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had left the apartment. ** That wicked girl is 
not satisfied with the disgrace she brings upon 
her family by associating herself with the scum 
of the earth, but she worms herself into your 
confidence, and actually distorts the true bear- 
ing of things, that you unwittingly adopt her 
low ideas with regard to love, and almost her 
rebellious conduct to your mother. But I 
do not blame you, my treasure ; angels have 

fallen through — a " ambition was the word, 

but Mrs. Rochester scarcely thought it the 
right word in the right place just now, and 
substituted ** schoolmistresses and such like," 
meaning that it was the baleful influence of 
Miss Jones's companionship with Vera that 
had caused Blanche's insubordination. 

**We never have had differences between 
us, nor shall we now ; you may please yourself 
in this most unhappy affair, and let there be 
an end of it ; but we shall have no repetition 
of this morning's work, it has unnerved me 
most terribly. See how I tremble, and you, 
my darling, are deathly pale." 

** Yes, mamma, let there be an end to the 
subject," returned Blanche, ever ready to defer 
anything disagreeable. ** I will send Jane with 
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a glass of sherry and a biscuit for you, you 
have had no luncheon ; and I will go and lie 
down for an hour, or I shall never be fit to 
go to five o'clock tea at Florence's." 

** Do, my cherished darling. I had quite for- 
gotten your engagement. I will go with you, 
as I wish to consult Lady Fanfare about the 
advisability of going to the sea for a while, 
for if there is any truth in this rumour about 
fever being rife in the village, the sooner we 
go the better. I borrowed a little money a few 
weeks ago, and have sufficient for that if it be 
necessary." 

Let us hope that it does not fall to the lot 
of many " cherished darlings " to shed as bitter 
and unavailing tears as did Blanche, when she 
gained at length the privacy of her own room. 

Mrs. Rochester had no intention of absenting 
herself at this juncture, far from it ; indeed her 
presence and utmost discretion were needed to 
put a stop to any foolish gossip about her 
daughter and Lieutenant Maynard, and delicate 
little hints were to be circulated relative to an 
engagement between her daughter and the rich 
Mr. Villiars, the dual object being to stop the 
tongues of clamorous tradesmen, and to give 
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Mrs. Rochester an excuse for inquiring into 
that gentleman's intentions if he did not speedily 
declare them. Mrs. Rochester had made no 
false statement when she said those grim 
servants of the law — bailiffs — might enter her 
domicile at any moment ; she had risked all she 
had on this last throw of the dice, and success 
or utter ruin was imminent. 

Her object, then, in seeking the advice of 
her friend Lady Farfare, was, by means of 
detailing the account of fever in the village, 
to alarm that nervous old lady, and make her 
suggest the journey to some sea-side place till 
all fears of infection were over ; then, out of 
the kindness of her heart, Mrs. Rochester 
would offer Blanche as a companion, and thus 
remove her from the influence of Vera and 
the presence of the young lieutenant, whose 
chivalric love had struck a latent spark in 
her daughter's shallow nature. Verily was 
Mrs. Vipan Rochester wise in her day and 
generation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MARGARET A MINISTERING ANGEL. 

Margaret's week of holiday had extended to 
almost six. Some of the schoolchildren had 
had what was at first looked upon as a slight 
form of scarlatina ; one and then another fell 
victims to the childish complaint, but as the 
number increased, so did the disease, till symp- 
toms of a more malignant character were de- 
veloped, and it was considered, by their high 
and mightinesses the Board of Health — who, en 
passant^ do so much in the way of red-tapeism^ 
and so little real good in rural districts — advis- 
able to close the school, and so lessen the danger 
of spreading the disease still further. This was 
a step in the right direction, and deserves 
mention, as emanating from so useless a body. 
The cessation of school-duty afforded time 
for such ministrations as were within reach of 
her limited means, and Margaret busied herself 
in compounding dainty little morsels for some 
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of her suffering little ones — costly and luxurious 
dishes were beyond the compass of her purse ; 
and after exhausting her own and Aunt Jones's 
resources her active kindness exhibited itself in 
arranging little gifts of flowers, gathered during 
her daily rambles in Ravensmere Wood. 

Thus many a feverish little face smiled 
thanks, and many a little heart longed for 
school time to come again, to see dear, kind 
Miss Jones, and, by greater attention, and 
obedience to her gentle sway, prove the reality 
of its gratitude. 

Margaret dared not go herself to distribute 
her simple gifts, — not that she feared for herself, 
but Kenlock had never had any sickness, and it 
behoved her to be doubly careful in avoiding 
the danger of contagion. 

He was growing a tall lad now, and to eyes 
less blinded by affection than were those of his 
sister and Aunt Jones, it could not fail to appear 
that his strength was not proportionate to his 
size. With his mother s remarkable beauty he 
inherited her nervous organization, and want 
of vital power. 

By the strange contrariety which so often 
characterizes an active mind in a weak body^ 
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the lad bore a great love, almost amounting to 
veneration, for physical prowess ; all his long 
hours of lonely play in the little back garden 
were devoted to the imaginary performance 
of great and valorous deeds. 

One day he would build a wall with all the 
stones and rubbish he could collect together, 
hiding in some recess an old wooden soldier, 
part of a broken toy ; and the next, after in- 
voking the aid of some war-like saint, would set 
himself to demolish it, in order to rescue this 
brave knight, who was supposed to be held in 
durance vile by the power of a wicked magician. 

The books he loved best to read were those 
recounting wild adventures and perilous escapes 
by land and sea; soldiers, battles, ships, and all 
that is dear to the heart of boyhood generally, 
this beautiful boy loved; but it was rather with 
the vague dim knowledge of some inward 
monitor telling him that such were but a far- 
off dream to him, than that they would ever 
form a part of his own life. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

LOVERS' PARADISE. 

It must not be supposed that all Margaret^s 
time was devoted to culinary preparations to 
gratify the fancies and appetites of her little 
invalid pupils; far other thougKts occupied her 
mind both waking and sleeping. 

The picturesque ruins in Ravensmere Wood, 
and indeed almost every tree the wood con- 
tained, might have been accurately delineated by 
her pencil, to account for the time she spent there. 

Not alone, — no, go when she might between 
noon and six o'clock Margaret was sure of com- 
panionship in the form of Captain Langley. 

There the bright hours of that glorious 
summer weather were spent in one delightful 
dream. Love had come to this girl's heart, 
and with the forgetfulness of self which dis- 
tinguishes a great and generous, nature, she 
poured out the wealth of her heart's first 
love at the feet of her life's lord. 
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There, in the environs of the grey ruins, the 
deserted garden, the glad bright dream of love 
began; no longer was the dim retreat peopled 
by pale shadowy forms, everything partook of 
the golden hue of hope and beauty in her soul. 
Was there ever, since this world began, a girl 
so blessed as she? she would ask herself, when 
looking down upon the god-like beauty of her 
lover lying at her feet, and reading in a low rich 
voice some favourite poem, which he had 
brought with him, ostensibly to read to her 
while she sketched: but who does not know 
how pale are the reflected rays of love, falling 
even from a master pen, in the refulgent 
splendour of our own first moments of the 
divine passion? Soon would sketch-book and 
poem alike be laid aside, and that silence, more 
eloquent than words, so dear to the heart of 
lovers, fall upon the two. 

It was sufficient happiness for Margaret to 
be there, with her handsome lover's hand 
within her own, and her thoughts replete with 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good, who had 
sent this new, this crowning bliss, into her 
lately chequered life. 

Captain Langley, listlessly gazing into the 
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earnest happy face near his own, would in- 
wardly curse the folly which had first led him 
there; but he was utterly powerless to avoid 
repeating those visits. 

For the first time in the eight-and-twenty 
years of his pleasure-loving, prosperous life, 
he loved someone better than himself 

This girl, with no claim to beauty but that 
which a noble elevation of character ever 
reflects upon the most homely of features, — 
this teacher of rustic urchins, niece of a village 
vendor of vile tobacco and viler tea (so in the 
early days of his love he called her to himself), 
this girl was the only one, of many with every 
advantage of beauty, wealth, and position, who 
had touched his heart with the feeling called 
love. 

If one moment he cursed the folly of loving 
her, the next his heart would cry out with 
an exceeding bitter cry, ** I will love her — 
I will hold her in these arms, my own by right 
of the better nature that her gentle presence 
calls forth in me ! Her sweet love shall brighten 
and beautify my worthless life, and with her 
by my side, a tender counsellor and loving 
helpmate, I will be a better fellow ! '* 
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Then, like a mocking demon sent to torment 
him, came the recollection that he was as 
powerless to woo and win this girl, in an 
honourable way, as he was to call from the 
dust of the ruined chapel the dead-and-gone 
lords of Ravensmere. 

Thus had they sat one day, each silently en- 
gaged with thought of the other, when Mar- 
garet broke the silence. 

** Arriott '* — there was a shy lingering fond- 
ness in her tone as she spoke his name — 
'* Arriott, you look quite cross, — what can you 
be thinking about ? See, just now you grasped 
my hand so tightly that you have made my 

poor little finger quite painful, — see how red 

* * ti 

It IS. 

" So it is — what a brute I am ! I must kiss it 
and make it well, as nurses and mothers do 
when their little ones hurt themselves. But 
you have not hurt yourself, it is I ; so I must 
kiss your lips as well, eh ! Margaret, what a 
soft, brown, dimpled little hand you have ; it is 
a helpful-looking little hand too, not a bit like 
those white extremities which fashionable belles 
pride themselves on, and which look as though 
they could not grasp anything larger or heavier 
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than a lace-bordered handkerchief or a jewelled 
fan. Yours, my Margaret, though soft and 
tender, looks strong and helpful, as though it 
were ever ready to guide a fallen one back to 
rectitude and peace, or — or help a fellow out 
of a difficulty." 

Captain Langley spoke with unusual gravity. 
**Say, little one," continued he, in a voice of 
tenderness and pity — ** say, would you help 
me out of a difficulty if I were involved in 
one : 

** Most assuredly, Arriott, if it were in my 
power. Tell me anything which troubles you, 
and if I cannot help you out of it, I may help 
you to bear it." 

** I will, my darling. I must tell you some- 
thing which has bothered me for a long time, 
but it is too late to-day; come early to-morrow, 
and to-day we will be happy, come what may 
hereafter. Kiss me, my darling, and with 
your sweet eyes looking into my own, which 
could not lie if your lips did, tell me that you 
love me ! " 

**Why need my eyes or lips repeat a fact 
which is so apparent, dear Arriott "i You know 
I love you — not for to-day, or a year, but so 
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long as we two shall live — for good or ill I 
shall love you — only you ! " 

There was a light of almost savage exulta- 
tion in Arriott Langley's eyes at this moment, 
as though he bid defiance to a world of foes 
who were trying to rob him of this priceless 
love, priceless in its purity and its truth. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CAPTAIN LANGLEY'S COGITATIONS. 

There had been a sad earnestness in Mar- 
garet's voice and manner when she told her 
lover that for good or for ill the love of her life 
was his. Perhaps for the first time some doubt 
suggested itself to her mind that this outpour 
ing of affection at the feet of a man of whom 
she knew so little was not wise ; but if such 
misgivings arose, they were quickly banished 
as unworthy, — a wrong against this noble lover, 
whom her woman's heart had endowed with 
more glorious attributes than fallen man ever 
possessed — except in the eyes of the woman 
who loved him. 

There are some girls, and not a few in these 
degenerate days, when young ladyism and affec- 
tation are as much fostered in the nursery, as 
conceit and worldly-mindedness are in the 
drawing-room, — girls who sit down and calmly 
count the cost before walking into love. 
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But Margaret was not one of these, and 
though I do not defend her conduct, or hold it 
up for imitation, in meeting daily a man of 
whose character and antecedents she was 
utterly ignorant, I cannot help feeling sympathy , 
and even admiration, for one whose conscious- 
ness of the purity of her own motives closed 
her eyes to possible danger from one less 
scrupulous, and in the noble generosity of an 
unsuspicious nature lavished the heaven-given 
dower of a woman's unselfish love upon the 
object which had called it into being. 

Had the dear guardian of her girlhood's 
years lived, into her bosom would she have 
poured her sweet love tale, and there sought 
counsel and advice; but death had deprived 
her of this comfort, and circumstances had 
alienated her from friends of her own sex and 
class. So there is not wanting excuse for an 
error whose bitter fruit was soon to manifest 
itself, and cause a life-long sorrow. 

No such excuse can be found for Captain 

Langley. With a man's supreme disregard of 

unpleasant consequences, he sought day after 

day that sylvan retreat with wide-open eyes, 

pour passe7^ le temps ; time which hung some- 
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what heavily upon his hands between morning 
parade and ** mess " at seven o'clock. 

He might, had he so willed, with little injur)- 
to himself or to the fair ones of his acquaint- 
ance, have filled up every spare hour in the 

enjoyment of the best society C afforded. 

Notes, written on delicately perfumed and 
tinted paper in various styles of feminine 
calligraphy, lay upon the table in his ** den," 
inviting him to garden, tennis, boating, or 
picnic parties ; his brother officers were for ever 
chaffing him upon his new role of recluse, and 
tried to drag him to convivial meetings after 
** mess," to discuss sparkling champagne and 
havannas, but he would none of these. 

He left tennis and such like for those fools 
who chose to dress up like mountebanks and 
caper about like Indians in a war-dance, and 
eschewed champagne and those wild dogs (his 
brother officers, let me explain in justice to the 
canine race), because their hackneyed jokes 
and spicy scandals were incompatible with 
those better feelings knocking at the door of 
his heart for admission. 

The havannas were admissible, for under 
their benign influence he could sit and dream, 

10 
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dream for hours of Margaret and what might 
have been. 

No love-sick girl ever gave herself up to the 
indulgence of wilder dreams or more unstable 
fancies than did this man in his new-found 
love. 

Though his genial manner and cultivated 
mind rendered him as great a favourite with 
his own sex as his distinguished appearance 
did with the opposite, there had ever been a 
certain arrogance of manner which brooked no 
interference with his plans if he thought proper 
to conceal them ; and thus, after repeated 
attempts to win him to join in the vortex of 
pleasure they themselves revelled in, his com- 
panions at length let him alone, " Langley is 
a jolly fellow, and all that,*' lisped a perfumed 
dandy, ** but he's as proud as Lucifer, and you'd 
best let him alone when he tells you, or by 
Jove you'll get the worst of it ! " 

Yes, he, Arriott Langley, was without the 
shadow of an excuse in the matter. Nor did he 
try to excuse himself ; indeed, it was only lately 
that he had questioned conscience upon the 
matter ; curiosity had at first prompted him to 
see and know more of a girl who struck him as 
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being so different from all others whom he 
knew, and when that feeling was merged in 
the greater one of love, he knew that he was 
belovedy that an explanation of his real position 
would pain them both, and put a stop to any 
future meeting. 

But now the time was come when he must 
make the disclosure, and Margaret — his own 
Margaret, as he fondly called her — must learn 
that the idol of her maiden heart was indeed 
but clay ; the meretricious gilding must be cast 
aside, and the base material laid bare. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THINK YOU '''TIS BETTER TO HAVE LOVED 

AND LOST''? 

Margaret was first at the trysting-place on 
the following day. She had thought over what 
Captain Langley had said about some difficulty, 
but in the happy assurance of his love for her 
had attached little importance to the words or 
their meaning. 

What could affect them so long as they 
loved each other ? — and surely this generous, 
noble lover, who had loved her knowing her 
only as the village schoolmistress, would love 
her all the more for being the daughter of a 
brave soldier like himself ; she must tell him 
all about it as soon as — and she blushed as she 
whispered to herself — " as soon as he asks me 
to be his wife." 

" Difficulties may be translated debts," mused 
she. ** Papa often said those young officers 
always were in debt ; perhaps he is going to 
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ask me to-day to be his wife and is afraid to 
tell me how little of this world^s wealth he has 
to bestow upon me. Foolish Arriott ! " with a 
soft shy blush and a tender light in her eye ; 
'' some day I will tell you how little in niy 
estimation would be the accumulated wealth 
of all the world in comparison with your love/' 

" So you are here first to-day, Margaret ; I 
hope you have not been waiting very long, my 
darling," exclaimed Captain Langley, as with 
a bound he cleared the low fence and took 
Margaret's hand within his own, looking with 
a tender pity into the shy happy face. Soon, 
very soon, would that look give place to 
another! Would it be despair or wrathful in- 
dignation!^ — he almost hoped it might be 
the latter! 

** You look tired, Arriott ; have you come all 
the way by the road ? It is hot, is it not ? and 
there is the same oppressive feeling in the air 
there was that first day, you know, when it 
thundered and rained so heavily, and we took 
shelter in there," pointing to the chapel. " Does 
it not seem a long time since? Some people 
think the time short when they are happy, but 
it seems long to me, for every detail of these 
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sweet days is so vividly impressed upon my 
memory. I think, dearest, if such a thing could 
be — but of course it can't, you know — but if 
such an unlikely thing were to occur, as that 
you found out that you did not love me — or 
that you loved someone else better — I think 
I should spend all my life hereafter living over 
and over again in fancy these past six weeks, 
and be thankful that God had given me such 
happiness to remember." 

So, in happy unconsciousness that she might 
soon be called upon to put this gentle 
philosophy to practical use, Margaret chatted, 
as with her lover's hand in hers they paced 
the weed-grown garden paths ; and every word 
spoken in her confiding love struck with an 
icy chill to the heart of the man who walked 
by her side. 

Captain Langley was no " mean carpet 
knight;" he had already distinguished himself 
in his profession, and those whose word carried 
weight prophesied for him a brilliant career in 
arms ; but however brave and daring he might 
be under some circumstances, he felt cowardly 
enough at this moment. 

** So you have been happy during these few 
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weeks, my Marguerite, my little field flower?" 
Such was the name he had given her, and it 
certainly suited the girl more than lovers* 
epithets generally do. " Do you believe, 
with the poet, that *'tis better to have loved 
and lost, than never to have loved at all* ? " 
" I should not like to speak from experience 
on that point, though I have lost dear ones, but 
the love of which the poet speaks means such 
as ours, and I care not to think now what my 
life would be without it. Oh, Arriott ! " ex- 
claimed she, seeing an involuntary start and 
sudden paleness, ** you are not well, your hand 
trembles ; let me have the dear right our love 
for each other confers, the right to know what 
troubles you, and lessen the effect by sharing 

It. 

** I am all right, Marguerite, or perhaps just 
a little bit * done up ' by the long walk in this 
scorching sun; it is awfully close, don't you 
think ? Let us go inside the chapel, it is cool and 
shaded there, and I will tell you what I said 
yesterday had been bothering me so long." 

So in the ruined chapel where six weeks ago 
Margaret had first stood side by side with 
Arriott Langley, looking out at the threatening 
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sky through the broken tracery of the western 
window, and listening to the low-toned voice, 
whose every inflection she would remember in 
all future time, she stood calm, with the out- 
ward calmness of a great love which, even in 
moments of great trouble, stills its own ex- 
pression of misery, lest it should increase that 
of the one dearer than self — even when it is 
that dear one who has caused it. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CAPTAIN LANGLEY EXPLAINS HIS POSITION. 

• 

*' I DO not suppose that you have ever bestowed 
^uch thought on the matter, or speculated 
upon my worldly position and means, Margaret," 
began Captain Langley ; ** so I must tell you 
that I am poor — awfully poor — and awfully in 
debt ; both are owing in a great- measure to my 
own folly, but let that pass. My uncle, Sir 
Trevor Weston, whose title and deeply-encum- 
bered estates descend to me, is guardian to a 
lady of immense fortune, the Lady Beatrice 
Ravensmere, of whom you must have heard. 
Well, dearest, the late Lord Ravensmere and my 
uncle entered into a sort of compact for us — that 
is Lady Beatrice and myself — to the effect that 
we were to cement the long-existing friendship 
between them by marriage. I am the last 
representative of the family of Weston, as she 
is the last of the Ravensmeres. I need not say 
how repugnant to every feeling of right and 
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justice such compacts are ; enough for the 
present to confine myself to explaining the folly 
which has rendered it impossible for me to 
assert the freedom of will in such matters which 
every true man does possess, and ought to 
maintain. 

**At the age of twenty-one I was formally 
acquainted with the terms of Lord Ravensmere*s 
will, though of course I had known its purport 
long before, which, as an additional allurement 
for my compliance, offered the immediate in- 
come of ;^6oo per annum to be paid to me 
from that date, if I then and there bound my- 
self to wed Lady Beatrice as soon as she 
thought proper to become my wife, after 
attaining her majority. 

** I was deeply in debt then; indeed I cannot 
remember the time when I was not in debt, 
since the old Eton days when I figured largely 
in the books of a certain confectioner for stale 
pastry and chocolate-rock. 

";^6oo per annum was not to be despised by 
a fellow who had not £6 in his possession, and 
who was daily and hourly dunned by his tailor 
and wine-merchant ; and it did not seem a very 
hard condition to marry a lovely girl in ten 
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years time, and become uncontrolled possessor 
of two splendid estates, and a yearly rental of 

;^30,000. 

** I had never seen anyone to love, and in- 
deed, Margaret, I then voted the love one reads 
about in poems and such like the emanation 
of fancy, a something it was well enough for 
poets to write about, and palm their sickly 
sentimentalities on romantic girls and women, 
or artists to portray upon their canvas, but 
never dreamed that it would assail me. My 
affaireS'deS'Coeurs — and of course, like my com- 
panions, I had had plenty of those, affairs that 
reflect little credit upon the hearts engaged in 
them, and of which my little field flower is for- 
tunately and blissfully ignorant — had never lasted 
very long. I admired Lady Ravensmere for 
her beauty, and thought myself an exceedingly 
lucky fellow, and spent the first ;^6oo appeas- 
ing some of my more clamorous creditors 
almost before I had given one serious thought 
to what my acceptance of it bound me. To 
cut the matter short, my darling, I had a letter 
a few days ago from my uncle, in which he 
expresses a wish to see me as soon as I can 
get leave of absence. His ward is shortly ex- 
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pected home from the Continent, where she has 
been travelling for almost three years; and as 
he has been suffering for a long time, and 
appears to think that he will not outlive another 
winter, he wishes to see the consummation of 
his earthly hopes, ix., my marriage with his old 
friend's daughter and heiress. There, my little 
Margaret, you have patiently listened to the 
recital of my folly — say, what am I to do ? I 
love you, of course, and would marry you if I 
were free ! " 

Margaret had listened, scarcely knowing 
whether she were waking or in a dream. What 
could it mean ? Surely not that Arriott Langley, 
her lover, her hero, had sought her, day after 
day, had gained her love, and in tender words 
and looks confessed his own, knowing all the 
while that by every tie of truth and honour 
he was bound to another ! The soldier s 
daughter had inherited all her high-souled 
father's notions of honour ; and next to the 
bitter thought that her idol was tottering — was 
fallen — was the equally humiliating one that 
she had been too easily won. 

** You do not speak, Margaret. Blow me up! 
I deserve it. Heaven knows! Tell me I am a 
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rascal — anything rather than stand so still, so 
silent with that far-off look of suffering in 
your dear eyes ! " 

** You asked me what you must do, did you 
not, Arriott?" asked Margaret, in a dreamy 
absent manner. ** What does honour bid you 
do, — honour, which, next to God, is the dearest 
thing to the heart of a true soldier? You 
yourself said that it is impossible for you to 
exert freedom of choice in the matter — you are 
bound by honour." 

It was not with any intention of taking her 
advice on the subject that Captain Langley 
had asked Margaret ** what he was to do ; " for 
though he was deeply in love he was likewise 
deeply in debt, and knew what was expedient 
under the perplexing circumstances in which 
he found himself. 

Whenever did a man weigh in the balance 
hi's own requirements and inclinations against 
a woman*s love and tears, and not find the 
latter wanting? He had rehearsed a very 
pretty little tableau in his own mind, in which 
Margaret, on hearing his disclosure, was to fly 
to his arms, and, hiding a tear-stained face upon 
his breast, declare *mid choking sobs that she 
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could not, would not, let him go ; and he, in his 
turn, would pet and soothe her with every 
endearing epithet love could suggest, till both 
of them were convinced that it was he who 
was the injured one, and stood most in need 
of sympathy. 

So far from rushing into his arms, Margaret 
stood the very incarnation of simple dignity, 
and calmly told him to obey the dictates of 
honour, which separated them for ever. He had 
not expected this attitude, and knew not yet 
whether he were most pleased to be free from 
the importunities of tears and sobs, or an- 
noyed at the ease with which she released 
him ; the latter feeling was apparent as he 
replied, — 

"Then you would not have me break my 
word and promise to my uncle and Lady 
Ravensmere, even when you know that I love 
you, only you, Margaret ? " 

** No, Arriott, ten thousand times no ! and 
I — I would not purchase the dear treasure of 
your love at such a sacrifice. By every tie of 
fight and justice you are bound to this lady, 
whose husband you had promised to be long 
before you saw me,— this lady whose money 
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you have been spending for some time past 
at the rate of ;^6oo per annum." 

There was a tone of bitter resentment in 
Margaret's voice as she uttered this remark ; 
it seemed to her such a lowering of her heart's 
idol that he so calmly stated the fact of being 
as it were paid for his allegiance to the woman 
he was to call wife. 

** I am glad you see things in this light, 
Margaret," he replied, in a tone of increasing 
annoyance, ** very glad indeed, — it makes it 
easier for both of us. Some girls in your 
position would have created no end of a scene 
when they found that I was thus powerless to 
elevate them to the position of my wife." 

Elevate, forsooth ! Only his jealous pique 
at Margaret's seeming indifference could have 
caused Arriott Langley to make that remark. 

It was not without effect upon Margaret, 
who, with a woman's quick perception, which 
so oft arrives at the knowledge of facts without 
the process of reasoning, seemed at that 
moment to understand that in his heart Captain 
Langley had done her a worse wrong than 
merely seeking her love, and it was with intense 
thankfulness that she remembered any slight 
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or insult, if such were intended, had been 
offered to Margaret Jones, and not to the 
daughter of Colonel St. Osbert. 

** You are not sorry then,** exclaimed Captain 
Langley, after a lengthened pause, " that your 
love dream is ended ? " 

** Sorrow is not meted out by line and rule. 
You cannot understand my sorrow, Arriott, 
because you do not know the source from 
whence it springs. Had I loved you less, I 
had been less grieved to find you so unworthy 
of my love. Do not misunderstand me ; I dare- 
say you are not worse than others of your class 
in what the world calls society. My sorrow, 
my disappointment, is not that I may not aspire 
to the elevated position of being your wife, it 
is because " — with a deep sob at last breaking 
from her quivering lips — " oh, Arriott ! it is 
because you are not worthy of my love, and 
because you are no longer in my eyes what I 
did love. But leave me now — oh ! leave me 
to think alone before I go home ! " 

"Leave you, my darling? — no, we do not seem 
to understand each other. I swear I would 
not harm you, Margaret, — I will not offend you 
by word or look, if you will only listen to me. 
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I hate myself for being the cause of those tears, 
and would give anything if only I knew some 
way to comfort you. I am not worth one of 
those precious drops, my little field flower ! but 
if it will be any consolation for you, know 
that, though I cannot ask to keep the priceless 
treasure of your love, I will try to live more 
worthy of it. See, the sun is shining once 
more, let us go outside ; it is so gloomy, so 
depressing here in this place." 

Arriott Langley was ashamed of the emotion 
his voice and manner betrayed ; the better 
feelings of a good and generous nature were 
struggling in his breast. 

Yes, the sun was shining outside, — nature^s 
sun, which gilds alike the cradle and the tomb, 
was flooding the distant landscape, and decking 
every tree and shrub with countless diamonds, 
and the feathered songsters shook the rain- 
drops from their tiny wings, and poured forth 
their joyous notes as gaily as though there 
were no sad endings to sweet love dreams, 
nor breaking hearts in the world. But the 
sun of Margaret's happiness was set even in 
the hour of its meridian splendour, and hope 
reflected no prismatic hues in the bitter tears 

II 
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which seemed to lay like molten lead around 
her sad heart. 

** I would rather say good-bye here, and now, 
Arriott. We understand each other sufficiently 
well to know that no words which either of 
us could speak can alter the facts of the matter, 
nor make it other than wrong for us to be here. 
Why, then, prolong an interview so fraught 
with pain to both of us ? I do believe," seeing 
that he was again about to expostulate — ** I 
do believe, dear Arriott, that if it were in your 
power to leave me now, this moment, the same 
happy girl you found me a few weeks ago, by 
bearing my own grief as well as yours, you 
would cheerfully do it, ay, as cheerfully as I 
myself would bear a double share of sorrow to 
lessen yours. I forgive you all, and more than 
that, I hope and pray that you may be happy 
with your wife. But oh ! go now. I beseech, 
I implore you to leave me, lest in a woman's 
weakness I speak words I may never forgive 
myself for having uttered ! " 

Margaret could bear no more; though a true 
and noble woman, still she was a woman, and she 
loved this handsome man, who looked into her 
eyes with an intense yearning love in his own. 
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Sometimes we must resist temptation, some* 
times it were wiser to flee from it ; for once 
Arriott Langley sought safety in flight. Safety 
from what? From uttering words which trembled 
on his lips, words to bind himself and Margaret 
together for life; to live a man's free full life 
of noble independence, with a good and noble 
wife, who would lead him by imperceptible 
steps to a higher and better life. Fled he wisely 
or not, he, with a hasty kiss and a request for 
Margaret to meet him again, only this once 
more, to-morrow, when both would be calmer, 
did go ; and that was what poor Margaret 
wanted. She looked at the tall well-knit form 
as he strode on with the sword by his side, 
flashing in the bright sunlight ; watched with 
eager eyes till the gloom of the distant trees 
beyond seemed peopled with hundreds of 
Arriott Langleys ; till at last, with a bitter cry, 
she stretched out her arms in the direction he 
had gone, and moaned, ** Arriott, come back! 
come back, my darling ! As your wife I should 
be no disgrace to you. I am nobly born, and 
oh ! my darling, I love you ! Come back to 
me, my noble Arriott, — come back and learn how 
happy you can be with Margaret's love alone. 
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and let some worthless fortune-hunter marry 
the Lady of Ravensmere for her money ; — no, 
not that ! I did not mean that — even in my own 
misery I would not wish anyone ill ! " 

Thus in impotent sorrow she called upon 
her lover to return ; and meanwhile, a silent 
figure, clad in sober brown habiliments, peered 
in the dimly-lighted chapel, lingered a moment, 
and went out into the light and sunshine, 
muttering to* herself, — 

" Poor little lass ! I might have spared you 
this had I known. I might have told you that 
yonder gallant, with his blue eyes and golden 
hair, had already sold his freedom of choice in 
a wife to his uncle. But if I had, of what avail ? 
What would the words of a withered old woman 
like me go for against the soft whispers of that 
handsome fool, or your still more foolish young 
heart. Miss Margaret Jones ? Ay, weep, my 
little lass ! there are griefs beyond tears, but 
thine is not of these, and thou art too nobly 
born to let this make thee one whit less worthy 
of thy brave father." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE BRIDAL SACRIFICE. 

Mrs. Rochester's well-laid plans had suc- 
ceeded even beyond her own expectations ; 
her daughter Blanche's indolent nature was ill 
calculated to withstand the machinations of 
those two arch-plotters, Lady Fanfare and her 
mother ; the former was as unwilling to forego 
the honour of marrying her protegde to the 
most oiigihle par^z in the matrimonial market 
as was the latter to forego all the advantages 
to be derived from a millionaire son-in-law. 
Even Honoria, who usually eschewed such 
frivolities as love and marriage, and would not 
hear the subjects mentioned, had of late gone 
over to the enemy, and joined in the refrain 
which sounded on all sides of the vast amount 
of happiness to accrue from this union. 

" Poverty is all well enough for some people, 
myself to wit," she would remark ; '* for when 
we are turned out of house and harbour, as 
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most undoubtedly we shall be if you do not 
marry Mr. Villiars, I must turn to and do 
something for my living ; there are endless 
roads by which a genius can reach the Temple 
of Fame, and when once there, of course — it 
pays. In the interim, I do not require to be 
dressed off in Worth^s most recherchd costumes, 
for with my figure and complexion that would 
not pay; but with you it is different. I have 
never flattered you, as you well know, Blanche, 
but I must allow that you are extremely good- 
looking, and pay for dressing. Why not then 
let this man, who seems to appreciate your 
beauty, — why not let him, I repeat, have the 
pleasure of spending some of his superfluous 
thousands upon you ? 

** As to love, mother has been telling me 
about some ridiculous episode between you and 
a sentimental youth some years your junior ; 
that is folly — utter folly — to bring it into the 
discussion at all. Long ago there were women 
with hearts, and men worthy of them, but they 
have died out with the Pyramus and Thisbes, 
the Abelard and Heloises of former days, and 
to drag love and sentimentality into the ques- 
tion of marriage in these days is as great an 
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anachronism as dressing up an Ancient Briton 
in a full-bottomed wig, or a crusader in a 
modern cricket suit." 

Thus Blanche found it easier to acquiesce in 
her mother's plans than to resist them. What 
was the use, she asked herself, — what was the 
use of making every one cross and disagreeable 
with her } She wanted to do what was right, 
but certainly not if by so doing she was to 
bring upon herself a host of unpleasant con- 
sequences. Away from the combined influence 
of Guy Maynard and Vera, she was easily 
led to see the many advantages of a wealthy 
marriage, advantages which would extend to 
her mother. Vera, and all of them, she told 
herself, — for she was inclined to be generous 
when being so deprived her of nothing apper- 
taining to her own personal comfort. 

So, in town with her mother, whose policy 
it was to keep her thoroughly and agreeably 
engaged, Blanche was fully occupied receiving 
the congratulations of her friends, and super- 
intending the all-important trousseau\ and if 
shimmering silks, soft satins, delicate laces, rich 
velvets, and flashing jewels can compensate for 
love, then indeed had she no cause for complaint. 
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Mrs. Rochester lavished all her former 
tenderness upon her beautiful and compliant 
daughter, congratulated her fifty times a day 
as being the most fortunate girl in all the 
length and breadth of the world, and herself 
as having the most delightfully generous of 
sons-in-law. Hampers of game, rare wines, rich 
fruits, and beautiful flowers were daily arriving 
for her, and in the evening she would playfully 
tap his arm with her fan, and call him a dear 
naughty boy. At this delicate compliment to 
the juvenility of his appearance, the ** dear 
naughty boy " would pull his exceedingly 
scrubby moustache, crane his apoplectic neck, 
and think that after all it might not have been 
such a bad investment if he had borne to the 
hymeneal altar his intended mother-in-law, as 
she was by far the more agreeable, and most 
suitable as regarded age. 

No less a place than St, George's, Hanover 
Square, could for one moment have been enter- 
tained as a suitable place in which to display 
the long trains of the bride and her eight 
maidens. So there the marriage took place, 
— not the only one, I trow, that has been 
celebrated there, in which youth and beauty 
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have been bought and sold for so much filthy 
lucre. 

Everybody said it was everything that 
could be desired in a weddings and that the 
bride looked beautiful and behaved splendidly. 
Perhaps they were right, but, for my part, I 
must confess that I would rather see a tearful 
bride than one as impenetrably calm and 
unmoved as was beautiful Blanche Rochester. 
Methinks the ties of home, which have knit 
themselves about the heart in happy childhood 
and tender maidenhood, cannot be severed 
without a tear, nor old scenes left far behind, 
and new ones entered upon, in which all is 
strange and yet untried, without a sigh. But 
I am only an old woman, and though I did 
once undergo the ordeal myself, it is so long 
since that I forget how I felt under kindred 
circumstances ; so I will endorse what every- 
body else said, and that is, that the bride did 
behave splendidly, and for the bridegroom, 
who cares to know anything about him ? 
Why, no one, of course — why should they ? 

Vera was there, one of the eight brides- 
maids, much to her mother s annoyance, who 
would have kept her in the background ; but 
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Blanche insisted not only that she should be 
a bridesmaid, but that she should have the 
post of honour ; so there she was, like a timid 
gentle-eyed dove decked out in the splendour 
of a peacock, and called down her mother's 
wrath by shedding a few natural sisterly tears, 
and trembling so violently that both bouquet 
and gloves which she held fell to the floor at 
the most interesting moment, when all were 
listening for the bride's **/ will^' and caused 
Mrs. Rochester to forget when was the most 
appropriate time to press a filmy lace hand 
kerchief to her maternal eyes, and look as 
though she were very reluctant to bestow her 
treasure even upon a millionaire. 

The breakfast was a success; the bridegroom, 
being a rich man, was eulogized to his heart's 
content, or to the hearts' content of those who 
eulogized him, and hoped to be asked down 
to his place for the September shooting. And 
the bride listened to the praise of her surpass- 
ing loveliness as indifferently as she had 
listened to the words which had bound her 
to a man she did not love "till death did 
them part." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

" WEARY IN BODY— SICK AT HEART. 

Margaret's first paroxysm of grief having 
somewhat subsided, she left the chapel, and 
casting a lingering look around, took leave 
of the place, where every inanimate object 
seemed to be associated with the love which 
was no longer to be the one bright dream 
of her life. 

** I am glad that I must begin work again 
to-morrow," she said, as, with little gladness in 
voice or manner, she pressed a trembling 
kiss on the top bar of the little gate where 
she and her lover had so often stood. ** Yes, I 
am glad that to-morrow must see me at my 
post in the school, with my noisy little ones 
round me ; there will be less time for thought, 
and in time I shall forget — or only remember 
that — that Arriott Langley is nothing to me. 
— No — I do not mean that ; I do not think that 
a man can ever become exactly nothing to 
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the woman who has loved him. I can picture 
myself quite an old woman, living perhaps 
with dear Kennie at Kenlock, being proud 
of my noble clever brother, and in the silent 
hours of night, or when the perfume of 
some of these wild flowerets brings back from 
the dim past recollections of this and pre- 
ceding days, — I can see myself still loving 
the Arriott Langley of these past few weeks, 
though the Captain Langley of then will be 
as different as light is from darkness ! It is 
no wrong to anyone to love a dream, a fancy ; 
and so will I hide in the inmost recesses of 
my heart my sweet dream of love, which has 
ended so suddenly and sadly, and the 
memory of it will be dearer to me than a 
happier love would be to some girls. 

** I do not mean to let this sorrow paralyze my 
efforts to do good and be useful in the limited 
sphere in which my present lot is cast; there 
is more of grief and trouble in this world than 
contentment and joy, and if I can do no other 
than brighten the lives of spme poor little 
village children, it were better to do that than 
to cause sorrow." 

There are some natures on which sorrow has 
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the effect of developing a great sympathy with 
all suffering and sorrowing humanity, a sym- 
pathy which finds vent in acts of kindness to 
all who come within range of its influence ; 
such a nature was Margaret's, and already it 
was seeking some outlet for itself. Who knows 
but that those great philanthropists, who have 
ennobled by deeds of munificent kindness the 
annals of a nation, have had their first impulses 
to kindness and love to their fellow-men spring 
from the ashes of a slumbering sorrow of which 
an admiring world little recks ? 

** La ! Margaret, my dear, but you do look 
tired," was Aunt Jones's exclamation, as Margaret 
entered the door, pale and tired-looking enough. 
** Indeed I think you go sketching and doing 
in a way that would tire anyone, and there 
isn't a worse thing in my opinion for giving 
a body a real downright headache than sitting 
staring at a sheet of white paper with the sun 
shining full upon it. But sit you down, my 
precious, for the tea is just drawn beautiful, 
and I have a bit of news to tell you." 

** Would you mind deferring your news a 
little. Aunt Jones .'*" replied Margaret wearily, 
** for, as you say, I am tired, and have a dreadful 
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headache. I think I shall go and lie down, and 
presently, when you and Ken have finished tea, 
you shall bring me a cup upstairs. I go to 
school again to-morrow, you know, so I must 
get rid of my headache, and will not be able 
to go out sketching again at present." 

** Yes, go, my dear, and Til bring you a cup 
up in less than no time ; but, my dear, I must 
just tell you that the queer old lady who came 
here that first night, you know, and asked 
about my nevey and niece, — well, that same old 
body has been here to-day, not more than an 
hour ago, and I declare if she isn't a real nice 
pleasant-spoken old lady. She invited you and 
Kennie to take tea with her to-morrow, and she 
said that she'd met you once near Ravensmere 
Wood, and walked with you as far as her house ; 
so as she seemed such a pleasant old lady, and 
bought two pounds of the best black tea, and 
paid for it too, I said I thought you would like 
to go, but you were out, so I could not say for 
sure. Now what do you think of that for a 
piece of news ? '' 

Margaret tried to look as astonished and 
pleased as she saw Aunt Jones expected her 
to do, and replied that she would go to-morrow ; 
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it would be a change for Ken, and her loving 
heart chid her for having somewhat neglected 
him of late ; and now that Aunt Jones had 
disburdened herself of such an important piece 
of news, she was allowed to depart without 
further remark. 

Weary in body, and sick at heart, she entered 
the tiny chamber she called her own ; even 
there everything spoke with the mute tongue 
of sorrowful recollection. The little diamond- 
paned window stood open just as she left it 
when she leant out and plucked a dewy rose- 
bud, smiling and blushing as she selected the 
fairest within reach, for was it not destined, 
like some of its predecessors, to rest on the 
broad, proud, masculine chest of Arriott 
Langley ? The air, redolent with the perfume 
of sweet-smelling old-fashioned flowers in the 
trim garden below, floated in at the open case- 
ment, and the cheap muslin curtain danced and 
fluttered as lightly as her own heart had done 
only a few short hours ago. Everything was 
the same — and yet how changed ! how sadly 
changed ! 

Aunt Jones followed her up almost immedi- 
ately with a cup of strong tea, and to please her 
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Margaret swallowed it ; she had refused the 
delicate slice of plain bread and butter, but 
Aunt Jones had left it on the little dressing- 
table, in the hope that it would be eaten by- 
and-by; and now, from sounds which Margaret 
could easily distinguish from below, she was 
engaged, and likely to be for some time, with a 
very talkative customer, so the boon of weep- 
ing in solitude might be indulged in; for this 
one night she would allow herself this luxury, 
and to-morrow another chapter in the volume 
of her life must begin. Thus, with her young 
heart's sorrow, a few faded flowers which her 
lover's hand idly twined in her hair a few days 
ago, and a small ivory miniature of her sweet- 
faced mother, the sole and silent witnesses of 
unavailing tears and voiceless prayers, the long 
hours of the night were passed; till grey dawn 
stealing over the distant hills reminded her that 
to-morrow was already come, and with it the 
time for action. 

Life's bitterest lessons are not without fair 
sweet fruit, though the dark sombre leaves by 
which it is surrounded oft hide it from our 
view. Till that hour^ Margaret had been a 
good, generous, high-souled girl, with just 
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perhaps a little too much pride in her own 
steadfastness of purpose, and a certain con- 
tempt for the weaknesses of other people ; 
henceforth she would more gently regard the 
faults and follies of others, because she knew 
that she had been foolish and weak enough to 
wish that she had kept her lover at any sacri- 
fice ; but that weakness was past now, and she 
could already thank the unerring wisdom which 
had answered the prayer of a grief- wrung heart, 
not as she had wished, but as was best for her. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

LANG LEY SUCCUMBS TO HIS FATE. 

How fared it with Captain Langley ? Surely 
the ends of justice require that he, too, had 
sorrow of heart in proportion as he had caused 
it to be felt by another ; and so he had. It was 
no empty boast, or play upon words, when he 
told Margaret that she, and she alone, had 
touched his heart ; none of all with whom he 
had flirted and amused himself had appealed to 
the better qualities which lay hidden in his 
generous, manly breast, as this girl, who loved 
him because she believed him to be all that 
was true and noble. He tore himself away at 
a moment when he would have cast aside every 
minor consideration of wealth and freedom 
from debt, and in the impassioned language of 
his chivalrous love would have won her for his 
wife ; but his keen eyes had noted a solitary 
horseman riding quickly in the direction of the 
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chapel. His first thought was, and not un- 
naturally, that some of his brother officers had 
watched him ; if so, they must not find him 
there: his love for Margaret made him very 
careful that no word should be spoken to her 
detriment, and not for ten thousand times the 
fortune of Lady Ravensmere would he have 
had her name bandied about at the " mess-" 
table. As has been seen, he hastily left her, 
and made across the open space towards the 
woodside, and in so doing was seen by the 
horseman, who immediately followed him. 
What was his surprise when a few moments 
later he was accosted by his own servant, who 
rode up to him almost breathless, with a tele- 
gram in his hand, 

" I beg your pardon. Captain, but IVe been 

riding all over C for three blessed hours 

in search of you ; this telegram came, and also 
one for me, from Weston, sir, and in mine it 
said if you were not at home I was to follow on 
with this and give it to you at once ; so I came 

from C by the road, sir, and went as far as 

Ravensmere village, and was just taking a short 
cut home to ask our Colonel what was to be 
done when I see you, and that's all, sir ! " 
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Captain Langley meanwhile had torn open 
the envelope, and found a hasty summons to 
the death-bed of Sir Trevor Weston ; the 
telegram was from Lady Ravensmere to Cap- 
tain Langley. " So she is at home again," 
thought he, as he hastily mounted the horse 
his man had been riding, and galloped to his 
Colonel's quarters. All needful arrangements 
were soon made, and a hasty note penned 
to Margaret, assuring her of his unchanging 
love and determination to break off the en- 
gagement existing between himself and Lady 
Ravensmere. 

" Only, my darling,** wrote he, ** let me have 
a letter to-morrow, telling me that you forgive 
me for all the trouble I have caused you, and 
that you will be my own Margaret, my darling 
wife. We will begin a new life together, my own, 
in which I will be a better fellow for your sweet 
sake. If you think to punish me by not writing, 
you cruel little thing! I will just marry Lady 
Ravensmere right off. Now will that bring a 
letter ? Don't let any notion of honour prevent 
you being your own true self. I will tell Lady 
Beatrice all about it, and gain my release from 
her before you see me again ; only assure me of 
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your love, to help me in a most unpleasant 
business, and 

** Believe me to be 

** Ever yours, 

"A. L." 

Long weeks after he had carried out what 
was no more than an idle threat, playfully 
uttered, and he was married to Lady Ravens- 
mere, Arriott Langley found this letter crushed 
up with a pair of tan-coloured riding-gloves 
and an old tobacco pouch in his overcoat pocket, 
and the loving message, which would have been 
as life from the dead, had never reached his 
little field flower. 

Sir Trevor Weston had slightly recovered 
by the time Captain Langley arrived, and his 
first expressed wish on seeing his nephew was 
for an immediate marriage between him and his 
ward. Any excitenlent was dangerous in the 
highest degree to the fast-failing baronet, and 
Arriott, who had a man's horror of a scene in 
any shape or form, was feiin to put off disclosing 
his altered plans till a more propitious moment ; 
to-morrow, or at latest the day following, would 
bring a letter from Margaret, a dear little letter, 
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full of gratitude and love, and with it he would 
feel strong and hopeful; he would seek Lady 
Beatrice, tell her all, and beg her to break it to 
his uncle ; if the latter still insisted upon their 
marriage, Beatrice had no end of influence with 
her guardian, and all would come right, as a 
matter of course. 

So he reasoned with himself, and to-morrow 
passed, and the day after to-morrow, and yet 
no letter came, till in his jealous anger he told 
himself that her love had not outlived the day 
when he had told her he was but a debt-laden 
fellow, whose sole means depended upon an 
uncle who claimed the right of disposal of his 
hand. His heart, weary and sore with conflicting 
emotions, was bitterly reasoning thus, when one 
day he was peremptorily asked by the irascible 
baronet what he meant by his laggard wooing, 
and he sealed the death-warrant of his dawning 
hopes by saying he was ready to carry out the 
old compact in every particular, — "now, this 
very day, if need be ! ** he cried in desperation. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LITTLE BROWN WITCH RECEIVES 

VISITORS. 

With something of the feeling which causes a 
mourner to hover round the grave that shrouds 
from view all that is left of a dear lost one, 
Margaret took her way towards Mrs. Harrow- 
by*s cottage, accompanied by her brother, who 
was eager to see the funny old lady again, who 
had promised him unheard-of things in the 
way of books and pictures. 

Yes, it was the old familiar path; yesterday 
seemed so long ago, counting time by the tears 
she had shed and the sorrow she had endured, 
that it scarcely seemed possible that all should 
look thus unchanged. 

Strangely quiet was she, as she walked by 
the side of the boy, who, at last weary of gain- 
ing no response to his numerous questions, 
resolved only to ask such as he could answer 
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himself; and thus he kept up a conversation, if 
it could be termed such. 

** It was here, just by this beech tree, where 
we stood so long one day, and said good-bye 
at least a dozen times," she thought; "and here, 
a few steps from this very tuft of grass, he 
plucked a great golden-eyed daisy, and kissed it, 
saying that those simple little flowers would 
always be dear to him, because they would ever 
remind him of Margaret. What, tears? and 
I promised myself this morning that I would 
no longer indulge in this weakness. — Here, 
Kennie darling, let us have a race down this 
grassy slope," 

"That is just what I was wanting, sis, but 
you have been so quiet that I thought your 
head was aching again, so I did not ask you. 
Let us pretend that yonder ruin, or whatever 
it is that we see through the trees, is a 
gloomy castle, and you are a princess, and I a 
great big brave knight, who has delivered you 
from the power of some terrible magician, or 
feudal baron, whose captive you have been. 
Maiden, your hand!" cried the boy, speaking as 
he supposed the brave knight would have done 
under the circumstances. " We must speed like 
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the winged wind, lest yonder fellow overtake 
us. Hark! there is the drawbridge being let 
down, and the alarm-bell sounds from the 
moss-grown tower, — haste, haste thee ! ** 

Thus, half amused at her mimic champion, 
and in order to still the longing at her heart 
once more to go and look upon the grave of 
buried hopes, she took the hand of her imagina- 
tive little brother, and away they sped, staying 
only to regain breath and smooth the wind 
tossed curls from Kennie's bright cheeks, ere 
she opened the little white gate leading to 
Mrs. Harrowby^s cottage door. 

There is something quite incompatible with 
sorrow in the very act of running down a 
grassy slope; if you do not believe me, try it, 
and if you do not feel that some of the heavy 
grief has evaporated by the time your feet 
reach the bottom, I will say that I know 
nothing about young hearts, nor the efifect 
which light and air and activity exercise upon 
them. 

Mrs. Harrowby was glad to see her young 
visitors, and very soon they were ushered into 
the trim parlour, where a well-appointed table 
was spread with diverse appetizing viands, and 
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poor Margaret, who had tasted little food during 
the four-and-twenty hours, soon felt wonderfully 
less like a ** maiden all forlorn " under the com- 
bined influence of the good things which Mrs. 
Harrowby insisted on heaping upon her plate, 
the musical tinkle of tea-spoons against cups 
of priceless value, and the pleasant chatter kept 
up between the old lady and Kenlock. 

Time passed so quickly and pleasantly that 
the trio were surprised when the stable clock 
at Ravensmere Hall sounded in the still night 
air ten sonorous strokes. 

"Yes, we will come again, gladly," replied 
Margaret, in reply to a request from Mrs. 
Harrowby. *^ We have had a delightful even- 
ing, and Ken, who is a terrible little book-worm, 
will be charmed with these volumes you have 
so kindly lent to him." 

" I am glad, my dear Miss Margaret Jones, 
that you have been pleased with your visit to 
an old woman. You cannot think what a 
pleasure it is to me to have young folks come 
and see me! There is my little friend Vera 
Rochester, — oh, you know her, do you ? Yes, 
she is a nice little thing, but she is in London 
now, has gone to her sisters grand wedding; 
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she comes to see me sometimes, but her pre- 
cious sisters and lady mother keep her pretty 
well employed, and it is not very often she 
has time to spare. But there is Thomas ready 
to escort you home, my dears, so I will not 
keep you longer ; come and see me whenever 
you like, and if you are in any trouble in which 
an old woman can help you, trust me." 

" Thank you very much," rejoined Margaret, 
with a quiet smile. *'Some troubles do not 
decrease by being made the topic of conver- 
sation, and if I have any I think they are of 
that character." 

** Quite right, Margaret Jones, — a quiet tongue 
makes a wise head. Good night." 

And with a cordial shake of the hand, and 
a slight pressure of her withered lips to her 
young cheek, they parted, Margaret still more 
puzzled as to who or what this old lady might 
be, under whose eccentricity of manner lay so 
much kindness, and occasional glimpses of an 
acquaintance with people and things far re- 
moved from anything her unpretending little 
abode seemed to warrant. 

" So my little lass does not mean to wear 
her heairt upon her sleeve for every daw to 
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peck at, like nineteen in every twenty of 
love-sick maidens ; and she thinks that I have 
not known all this evening that tears are as 
near her soft sweet eyes as raindrops are in 
an April sunshine. Well ! I like her for it, and 
will respect her silence, but I must get her to 
come here as often as may be : it will amuse 
the boy, and keep her from thinking of that 
handsome scamp. What can I do for them? 
Some girls would be pleased with a fine gown, 
a fashionable hat, or some jewelry, but these 
won't do for her. I will send to town for a 
lot of books to-morrow for the boy, and I'll 
have the conservatory stocked with new plants, 
and some tame birds for the little aviary, — she 
said she loved birds and flowers." 

So muttered Mrs, Harrowby to herself as 
she watched Margaret and Kenlock, accom- 
panied by her old man-servant Thomas, as far 
as she could distinguish the dim outline of 
their figures. Long after they were lost to view 
she caught the echo of the boy's light laugh 
and childish treble voice, borne on the still air ; 
it woke some slumbering echo in her own 
heart, and caused tears to course down her 
withered cheeks. Presently, with a soft sigh, 
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and a whispered name which sounded very 
like Kenlock St, Osbert, she crossed the room 
to where an old bureau stood, and opening it, 
took from a hidden recess a tiny golden curl 
cut long ago from a boyish head, and pressed 
it as tenderly to her trembling lips as Margaret 
might have done a similar memento of her 
lover. 

Oh, love! that can thus outlive all time, all 
change, how rich are they whose hearts are 
stored with tender memories consecrated to 
thee ! how poor, miserably poor, are they who 
have all else but thee ! 



CHAPTER XXVL 

VILLAGE EXPECTATIONS. 

The village of Ravensmere was on the very 
tiptoe of expectation, and full to overflowing 
with curiosity to behold the Lady of Ravens- 
mere and her handsome soldier husband Sir 
Weston- Ravensmere, 

Six months had elapsed since a strange 
rumour had reached them of a strange and 
terrible end to the wedding, and the gossips 
were never weary of commenting upon it. 

" Married in the very presence of death, one 
may say," the butcher's wife would remark to 
the shoemakers mother-in-law; **for I had it 
from somebody as was told by a young man 
as goes to the house, and he heard Sir 
Weston's own valet tell the undertaker's 
assistant, and if I don't know I should like to 
know who does," looking round to see if any 
one were minded to repudiate her statement. 
Finding, however, that no one did, and that all 
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were listening as intently as though they had 
not heard the same version fifty times from the 
selfsame source, in a modified voice she would 
continue, — 

** Yes, in the very presence of death, as one 
may say, for the person that told me, which 
the young man told him as goes to the house, 
and heard Sir Weston's own valet tell it to 
the undertaker's assistant, he says, says he, 
that they were standing in the library getting 
married, and the ring was just a-being put on 
to my Lady's very finger, when Sir Trevor 
Weston falls down in a fit, and in an hour 
after he was as dead as dead could be ! 
Wasn't it just awful, poor things ! and it a case 
of true love, too, if ever there was one in this 
world, for they've kept company like for many 
and many a year." 

** Ay, hawful enough," rejoined the shoe- 
maker's mother-in-law, who was rather tired of 
the recital, and of the way in which the 
butcher's wife always made it out that nobody 
knew anything about the matter but herself, 
** However, they are coming home now, and 
I don't see why bygones can't be bygones, 
for my part- we'll have a school-feast and a 
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servants* ball, and that's more to my liking 
to talk about than dying in fits and such 
like." 

" Yes," broke in a saucy village beauty, " I 
for my own part don't reckon nothing of 
weddings in libraries and such like, whether 
they be barrynites or not that is married ; give 
me a real good wedding in a church, all right 
and proper, with plenty of lads and lasses to 
stand round the door and give a body a cheer 
to help 'em through, and then there won't be 
no risks of falling down in fits, for if they is 
not able to stand it they'd stay at home — and 
best there too, in my thinking, and them's my 
sentiments" — looking round with a pert air 
of defiance, for some faint whisper had reached 
her to the effect that " some people did not 
know their own place since the * askings ' had 
been put up in the church for them, and that 
some people must be thinking themselves the 
Queen of England to order a bride-cake the 
size of a Cheshire cheese ; and all they hoped 
was that it would be paid for, etc." All of 
which exceedingly charitable wishes were lost 
upon the village belle, who retired from the 
scene somewhat precipitately, seeing her father 
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coming home to dinner, and knowing there 
was none ready for him. 

So Margaret gathered from " Aunt Jones," 
whose informant was no less an authority than 
the housekeeper at the Hall, that in the main 
point village rumour was true, and the Lord 
and Lady of Ravensmere were even now upon 
their way home after a lengthened wedding 
tour, prolonged, report said, in order that time 
might lessen the shock sustained by Lady 
Weston- Ravensmere in the sudden death of 
her old friend and guardian, which had cast a 
gloom upon her hasty marriage. 

They were coming home — he, the man she 
loved, was bringing a beautiful and wealthy 
bride home to her ancestral possessions, which 
were now equally his ; dull, sombre Ravensmere 
had been renovated regardless of expense, and 
through the lofty rooms this high-born lady 
would walk with her handsome husband by her 
side. In the old-fashioned pew at church, above 
which hung the iron gauntlets, and a flag which 
a departed Lord of Ravensmere had worn and 
defended by the side of famous Coeur-de-Lion 
at bloody Ascalon, he would kneel, and she — 
she, the young schoolmistress — would kneel 

13 
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behind the fretwork screen with her scholars, 
and pray that he might be happy in his love 
and his home. 

If anyone noticed that, of all the village. Miss 
Jones was the only one who never mentioned 
the expected bride and bridegroom, there was 
only one who had the slightest clue to the 
reason, and that was Mrs. Harrowby. But no 
one did notice it : what would have been their 
surprise had they known that handsome Sir 
Langley Weston- Ravensmere would willingly 
resign his imperious bride, and every shilling 
and acre she had brought him, for the right 
to hold to his remorseful heart that little pale 
figure and call her his wife? 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

DISCLOSURES AFTER MARRIAGE. 

** Langley, do you know what I am thinking 
about ? " 

The speaker was Lady Weston- Ravensmere, 
and the tone, as was usual when addressing her 
lord, was one of petulant intolerance. 

It may be as well to explain here what was 
a mystery to most people who knew Lady 
Beatrice, and that is why these two people, 
seemingly so fitted for each other in every 
particular of birth, fortune, — nay, even in look?, 
for both were eminently handsome after totally 
different styles, — ^why there was a constant 
undercurrent of bitterness on the part of one, 
and restless anxiety on the other. 

None guessed the real cause, though many 
ventured suggestions, the most popular being 
that Sir Weston- Ravensmere was dreadfully 
jealous of his strikingly handsome wife, and she 
did not love him. Why had she married him, 
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was a natural question to ask, and only one of 
those two unfortunate mortals, the parties con- 
cerned, could furnish a reason, or rather supply 
the reason. 

Between clenched pearly teeth, within one 
short month after their ominous marriage, Lady 
Beatrice had hissed out the unvarnished truth. 

** I married you," she had said, " because I 
was under a vow to myself to make one of your 
treacherous sex miserable ! Why, do you ask ? 
Because in one of the foul dens abroad, where 
men and women rob each other on the turn-up 
of a card, or the throw of the dice, I learned 
the incurable passion for gambling. A year 
before that, on the dreamy shores of beautiful 
Como, I had listened to words of love from a 
man, handsome as yourself, and a soldier; this 
man followed me to one of my places of resort 
at Monaco. I was excited, had lost five thou- 
sand pounds, but could not stop playing. I tore 
the flashing jewels from my hair and bosom, 
and played for them ; lifted my eyes, and saw 
standing before me, with a pale stern face, the 
man I loved. I laughed, and presently left, 
along with my friend and chape rone. Baroness 
Alberoni. My lover called upon me next day, 
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and though I humbled myself to him, and 
promised I never would touch cards again as 
long as I lived, he would not forgive me, and 
left me, saying he would never trust his honour 
in the hands of a woman who gambled. 

** Shortly after that, my guardian sent for 
me home. I came, and after you were sent for, 
almost the first word I heard you speak was 
to tell your uncle you considered yourself in 
honour bound to marry me. The words them- 
selves filled me with an insane desire to let 
you see what an empty boast was the honour 
you men want so much. I married you, and 
you have the honour of calling your wife a 
woman whose name is a byword in every 
gambling salon abroad ! There, I have been 
honest with you, but you have been false to 
me, for you pretend to love me, and have 
married me for the money which runs through 
my fingers like water through a sieve." 

Such were the terms on which thesfe two 
stood. 

** Langley, do you know what I am thinking 
about ? " she had asked. 

** No, dear, how should I ?" 

In his proud desire to keep the skeleton 
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which grimly haunted his hearth well behind 
the door, poor Arriott was very particular both 
in public and private to keep up every sem- 
blance of respect and affection for the woman 
he had made his wife. 

** Well then, I will tell you ; I am sick of 
playing Lady Bountiful to uninteresting rustics, 
and equally tired of doing the agreeable to 
these very goody-goody county people. We 
have been here more than a month now, and 
there has been nothing more entertaining than 
gatherings of servants, tenants, schoolchildren, 
and, worse than all, those county people. I am 
sick unto death of it all ! I have tried to feel 
interested in all the things which people seem 
to take for granted I ought to be interested in, 
and I can't ; so I mean to ask some nice people 
here for Christmas, and have a little amusement 
on my own account. There's Count Alberoni 
with his sister-in-law and brother just arrived 
in London, — Fll ask them." 

** Beatrice, I request that you do not do any- 
thing of the kind." 

'* Ah, my lord, is that the tone you adopt on 
the first occasion when I choose to assert my 
will to please myself as to what visitors I 
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invite? Then I may as well tell you that I 
expected something of the kind, and prepared 
for it by inviting them a week ago, and they 
come to-morrow." 

This wifely speech was made with a mocking 
laugh at the displeasure manifested by her 
husband. 

" Beatrice, you provoke me almost beyond 
endurance ! I have begged you, implored you, 
to be careful, and you promised me to be so ! 
Why will you rush into temptation by inviting 
here the very persons you should most stu- 
diously avoid ? Have not I given up my 
regiment — everything, in fact, for you? and 
will not you do anything in return ? Have 
not you mentioned these Alberonis before, in 
connection with the miserable past?" 

** Of course I have ; they are old friends of 
mine, and I mean to entertain them here. As 
to the miserable past, it is no more miserable 
than the present, nor than the future is likely 
to be. I hate the slow life you respectable 
English people live ; I am half a foreigner by 
birth, and wholly by inclination, and I will 
not be cooped up in semi-prison fashion! What 
is the use of life and wealth if one cannot enjoy 
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either? I am sorry I persuaded you to sell 
out, if you are to be an everlasting spy upon 
my actions." 

** Life and wealth are both gifts for which 
we must one day give an account," replied 
Arriott, ignoring the taunt in the latter part 
of his wife's speech ; ** neither are to be wasted 
in one continued round of excitement. You 
know, dear, there is a grave reason for your 
not indulging in such now " — very gently he 
spoke now. ** The future need not be so miser- 
able, Beatrice ; we are both young, and perhaps 
have a long life before us. Let us help 
each other to live more worthy of the many 
blessings we have and hope to have." 

Was it possible that this grave, earnest- 
looking man, who spoke with so sad an into- 
nation of voice, could be the gay dashing 
Arriott Langley of eight months ago? 

Perhaps the long-enduring kindness of the 
man she called husband struck a latent chord 
of womanly feeling in her heart, for it was in 
a voice unusually gentle for her that Beatrice 
replied, — 

**Well, Langley, I will promise you that 
there shall be no playing while the Alberonis 
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are here, so you need not look so like an 
accusing spirit." 

Arriott knew from sad experience, during 
those six months abroad, that he could not 
rely upon his wife's word, though in the 
present instance he gave her credit for mean- 
ing well. 

" I have faults and follies enough of my own, 
and Heaven knows I have no wish to be an 
accuser or a judge of yours, Beatrice,'* he 
replied at length, almost envying his wife's 
elasticity of conscience, and the languid in- 
difference with which she dismissed an unplea- 
sant subject, and betook herself to the perusal 
of a startling French novel, her usual method 
of killing time. 

To tell the truth, Lady Beatrice was not 
without grave misgivings as to the way in 
which her husband might regard her conduct 
in inviting to his home persons whose charac- 
ters were, to say the very least, exceedingly 
questionable^ and was not sorry that she had 
come off" so well. What mattered it to her that 
the man whom she had promised to love, 
honour, and obey sat with a grave thoughtful 
brow, and an unspoken sorrow in his blue eyes 
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which, until lately, had been as unclouded as 
those of a light-hearted schoolboy ! 

The spirit of repose which brooded over 
wood-embowered Ravensmere but ill accorded 
with the humours and fancies of its mistress. 
The lavish expenditure, which had rendered the 
interior a marvel of admiration to the villagers, 
had no effect on the exterior, whose broken, 
rugged, and irregular outline of wall and turret 
resembled a prison rather than a modern home. 
The surrounding gentry were not given to 
indulging in the hospitalities which Lady 
Beatrice liked, and the occasional stiff dinner- 
parties to which she was invited — where the 
squires talked about crops and politics, and 
their wives discussed coffee and scandal in the 
most decorous manner imaginable — were very 
tame affairs after the exciting intrigues which 
had held a prominent part in her every-day 
life hitherto. Thus, restless, discontented, and 
ill-natured, this woman, matchless in her dark 
southern beauty, envied for her enormous wealth 
and illustrious descent, dragged out the days 
of her early married life like some gorgeous 
tropical bird in a gilded cage; and her husband, 
in his allegiance to her, constantly checked 
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himself in the midst of wild dreams and unreal 
fancies of what might have been. 

Was the pale ghost of his lost love never to 
be laid ? he asked himself a hundred times 
during those early days. 

He could not help picturing to himself a 
gentle face, childish in its innocence and love, 
gliding through the long lofty rooms of his 
home, with a sweet smile of true womanly con- 
tent upon her lips, eyes raised to his own, full 
of love for him. And he — ah ! how he would 
love and cherish in his inmost heart — that 
heart which seemed to be purified by her gentle 
presence there — his darling ! 

'* Margaret, my little field flower ! Heaven 
grant that you may sooner forget me than I am 
likely to forget you,'* would be the prayer with 
which he ever sought to close his longing eyes 
to these fair unrealities. 

Do not we always find, sooner or later, that 
" a man reaps as he has sown " ? 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

MARGARET GOES TO RA VENSMERE HALL, 

** Oh, Margaret, I thought that we two were 
fated never to meet again ! " exclaimed Vera 
Rochester, one bright frosty morning some 
weeks after the conversation related in the 
previous chapter. 

*' Here I have been at home quite a fort- 
night ; twice I have called to see you, when 
you have been out ; once you have been to 
see me, when I was out ; yesterday evening I 
followed you to Mrs. Harrowby's, and missed 
you after all, but now I mean to take you with 
me home, and we will have a chat, — oh ! such a 
chat, to make up for it all. Mamma is gone to 
stay Christmas over with Blanche, and Honoria, 
as is usual, is shut up in her own room, studying 
something or other; so we shall have no one to 
bother us — come along ! " 

Almost before Margaret had time to reply 
to her unusually voluble friend, they had turned 
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aside from the path which led from the school- 
house to Aunt Jones's door, and were walking 
in the direction of Vera's home. 

Happiness is a wonderful beautifier of the 
human countenance, and so is sorrow,— that is, 
a sorrow nobly borne, a disappointment calmly- 
endured. It is like the touches supplied by a 
master hand to a crude picture, giving depth, 
tone, feeling — a softened beauty that nothing 
else can bestow. Margaret and Vera were both 
changed since they had last met. In one the 
golden light of happiness had called forth a 
brightness of colouring and expression, sunny 
smiles and lurking dimples, unknown there be- 
fore ; in the other, the chill finger of disappoint- 
ment had chased away the damask glow of 
hope, and left instead a noble chastened beauty, 
like unto the tender loveliness with which the 
pale moon lights up terrestrial objects. 

**I know you will never guess why I so much 
wished to see you, Margaret!'* said Vera, with 
a rosy blush suffusing her happy little face, as 
she seated herself on a low stool at Margaret's 
feet, when they were duly ensconced in the 
breakfast-parlour at ** The Hollies." 

** I almost think I can guess," replied Mar- 
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garet, gently. " A little bird has been very busy 
about here lately, telling people that a certain 
lieutenant, who was rather ill-used by a certain 
young lady, had ceased to wear the willow for 
her, and had transferred his affections to her 
sister, — a dear girl, in every way worthy of the 
affection of a noble, generous heart. Oh, Vera 
darling ! I am so glad — so very glad, that you 
are happy ! '' 

** And yet, Margaret, those tears do not seem 
very congratulatory," replied Vera, trying to 
keep back tears from her own bright eyes. 
** Do you know, Margaret, when Blanche 
used to talk about dear Guy, I think I loved 
him then, I was so sorry for him; and now 
sometimes, when I think of him loving me, I 
cannot believe it to be real, for it seems so 
queer for anyone to love poor plain little me, 
after caring for Blanche. And Guy says he does 
not care very much for beauty now. Poor fellow! 
he did love Blanche; but I'll make it up to him 
by being the most loving little wife in the 
world. You know," she continued, after a pause, 
** we are going to be married in a year s time, so 
you see it is a good thing sometimes not to be 
beautiful, for had I been like Blanche, perhaps 
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mamma would have made me marry someone 
I did not love ; there is only one thing in the 
whole world I want now ! " 

** And what is that, you very fortunate little 
woman ? " asked Margaret, looking down at 
the earnest face. 

"It is to see some splendid fellow, just like 
my dear brave Guy, in love with you. Oh! 
I do think of all men in the world I love 
soldiers most, don't you, Margaret?" 

Margaret winced as she replied, — 

** I think that all true men are soldiers, 
Vera, and women too, for the matter of that ; 
there is so much in this life to fight against 
and struggle for, both outwardly and inwardly/' 

" Yes, yes, dear," quickly replied Vera, who 
was in no humour for moralizing. ** But here 
I am chattering away about myself, and quite 
forgetting to ask you if all this be true about 
your going to live with Lady Weston- 
Ravensmere as companion, or something of 
that sort. I have been told about it two or 
three times since I came home ; what is it, 
Margaret ? " 

** I do not know what you may have heard, 
dear Vera ; and in this busy litde village, where 
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rumour so far exceeds fact, it is as well not 
to give an unqualified affirmative. It is true, 
nevertheless, that I am going to live at the 
Hall for some time." 

** Yes, I heard as much. They say Sir 
Langley and his beautiful wife are a most 
miserable pair; he loves her passionately, but 
she does not care one bit for him, and finds 
the time hang heavily on her hands, so wants 
a companion. Fancy a young ' wife wanting 
a companion ! " 

**It does seem strange, dear." 

** Yes," continued Vera, quite alive to the 
dignity of her position as an engaged young 
lady, and the utter impossibility of any estrange- 
ment ever arising between herself and her be- 
trothed. "Yes, Margaret, it does seem strange 
indeed. Lady Fanfare was talking to mamma 
one day about them — that is, you know, Lady 
Beatrice and her husband ; and she said Sir 
Langley followed her about like her own 
shadow, and yet she never spoke a kind word 
to him. She is so haughty in her ways! 
Lady Fanfare said she could not imagine 
what made Lady Beatrice take such a fancy 
to you, and she does not think that Sir 
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Langley likes the idea of his wife having you 
for a companion ; of course he wants her all 
to himself, I suppose, but I do hope that he 
will not make himself disagreeable to you.'* 

Had Arriotts love for his beautiful wife 
so soon turned his liking for her into hatred ? 
Margaret asked herself And yet it is in the 
hope that I may make his home happier that 
I go. For some unaccountable reason, this 
brilliantly beautiful woman, who does not love 
the man for whom I would cheerfully have 
died, has taken a great liking to me, and 
has made me promise to go and live with her 
for a short time, while her health precludes 
the possibility of varied companionships and 
amusements. I do not mean that where 
Arriott has failed I am likely to succeed, but 
by imperceptible means I may lead her to 
recognise those noble qualities in her husband 
which must awaken love at last, and in the 
sweet, sacred hours of early motherhood, these 
two will be united in heart ; mine shall be a 
noble revenge, and to poor Margaret's prayers 
and influence Arriott shall owe the love 
which he craves. 

** Disagreeable," in reply to Vera, **of course 
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not, dear, he can never be that to me ; besides, 
I shall not see very much of him ; I shall drive 
out with her ladyship, when otherwise she 
would go alone, and share her hours of listless 
idleness, which are now devoted to the perusal 
of silly books or quarrelling with her maid. 
Not a very elevated position to occupy, eh, 
Vera ? But the increase of pay — wages — will 
enable me to send dear Kennie and Aunt 
Jones to the sea-side as soon as the bright 
spring days come." 

**Ah! that just reminds me of Mrs. Harrowby. 
She has just returned home after being some- 
where, I can't make out exactly where ; but 
she is quite vexed at you for accepting this 
situation, and she said she had intended taking 
both you and Kennie away somewhere for a 
change in the spring ; Ken looks so delicate, 
she thinks." 



PART III. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A DISHONOURED HOME, 

Five several spring-tides had decked the earth' 
with living green and flowers since that day 
when Margaret sat with Vera Rochester in 
the firelit parlour at ** The Hollies," and talked 
over her plans for sending her brother and 
Aunt Jones to the sea-side for change ; and 
three out of the five had flung their fair tribute 
of dew and flowers on the grave of the gentle 
boy. 

No particular disease had laid its withering 
finger upon little Kenlock, and those who loved 
him best scarce knew that he was ill till his 
spirit had fled from earth for ever. Death 
had come to him in the same gentle guise it 
had come to his beautiful mother, and the three 
little brothers whose graves were fanned by 
the spicy breath of a distant clime. 

He, the last male representative of an ancient 
line, was borne from the village home he shared 
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with his sister and nurse to find a resting-place 
among kindred dust. Thus the secret of their 
birth and position was revealed, and, as is usual 
under similar circumstances, people asked each 
other if they had not said fifty times or more 
that there was something out of the common 
way about Miss Jones and her brother, and 
now it turned out that he was a real little 
gentleman, Sir Kenlock St. Osbert, in fact. 

It made little difference to Margaret that 
some, who were wont to assume an air of 
superiority, now deferred to and made much 
of her ; this loss of her darling little brother had 
come with overwhelming force, and all other 
troubles seemed to diminish in comparison with 
the magnitude of her grief. 

** What was the use of living and loving?" 
she asked herself. ** Everything changed or 
fled to those far-off regions about which we all 
speculate more or less, and know absolutely 
nothing." This and more unreasoning ques- 
tions made themselves heard loudly as they 
echoed through the empty chambers of her 
desolate heart. 

This darling brother, whom a dying mother 
had committed to her care, and for whom her 
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imagination had scaled ambitious heights, was 
no more; and the long years of unceasing toil, 
which were to have played their part in 
moulding a great and noble man, were of no 
avail ; she was alone in the world, without either 
kith or kin, and memory only laden with 
sorrowful reminiscences. Surely for her life 
was darkened at its noontide, and denser 
shadows yet loomed in the distance. 

Aunt Jones, for so Margaret still designated 
her faithful friend, had succumbed to this last 
blow, and during the few months which in- 
tervened between the death of her nursling 
and her own demise, kept open the wound by 
asking ever and anon, in the querulous voice of 
old age and sickness, ** why Master Kenlock 
did not come; did he not know his tea was 
ready ? and he had promised to read one of 
those wonderful books all about giants and 
princes and such like ; but,*' she would add, 
with a smile of expectant pleasure, " there's 
never a prince among them all that will be 
as gay and grand as Master Kenlock when 
him, and me, and Miss Margaret goes back 
to Kenlock, to live happy ever after, as them 
books says." 
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So the scene closed on another life, and 
Margaret had a true and faithful friend the 
less to love in this world, and one more to 
hope to meet in another, where the paltry 
distinctions of class are not recognized, and 
where partings are unknown. 

Margaret was still an inmate of Ravensmere 
Hall, no longer as a paid dependant, but as an 
honoured friend of its absent master. Scarcely 
was the nine-days* wonder subsided of the 
sometime school-mistress's elevation in the 
social scale to an equality with the Ravens- 
meres themselves, than a more startling event 
took place, and that was the flight of the proud 
and beautiful Lady of Ravensmere from her 
home, husband, and little two years old son, 
with the worthless and profligate Count 
Alberoni. No one could be blinded to the 
fact that she had gone, and that was all 
that they ever knew. Those whom she had 
most deeply injured never raised the veil of 
mystery which rested on her guilty life, whose 
first few months of miscalled happiness were 
purchased by long years of sorrow and bitter 
repentance. 

Vera Rochester, or rather Vera Maynard, 
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was the happy wife of an adoring husband, 
who could never be persuaded that he had not 
married the beauty of the family ; and if Vera 
did not believe him when he told her that she 
was fifty times more lovely than Blanche had 
ever been, he would hold up in confirmation of 
his assertion a miniature Vera, and dare her to 
deny the fact. Baby Vera would clutch at her 
proud young father s whiskers, and they would 
laugh like very silly and happy folks at so 
wonderful a performance ; at which levity on 
the part of her parents baby Vera would look 
with very round staring eyes, and then try to 
swallow her own chubby fingers. 

Blanche had developed into a fair, matronly 
woman, and did not fulfil any of the lugubrious 
predictions indulged in on her behalf by the 
Ravensmere gossips. She had not run away 
from her husband with a former lover, neither 
did she live a cat-and-dog life with her wealthy 
spouse, who, by the way, was a martyr to gout, 
and indulged a dog-in-the-manger disposition 
upon occasions ; but his wife ever met his 
growls with a gentleness that disarmed them 
of their bitterness, and altogether things went 
pretty smoothly in their magnificent home. 
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Guy Maynard was wont to say it was owing in 
a great measure to Vera s loving influence in 
the early days of their married life, and ve^ 
likely he was not far from the truth. 

Sir Langley Weston- Ravensmere had paid 
one hurried visit to the Hall after he had fully 
assured himself of his wife's disgraceful flight 
and her determination never to return, — one 
hasty visit, in which he had arranged certain 
matters with his steward, and then, with a pale 
haggard face, which made Margaret think that 
now no added drop of bitterness could reach 
her cup, had asked her to stay with his boy and 
take care of the place. So she had stayed, had 
as it were consecrated herself to the task of 
discharging the duties of a mother to the poor 
little fellow, bereft of both parents, for his 
father once more joined his regiment, and went 
from his dishonoured home for ever. 

Thus time went on ; day succeeded day, and 
year succeeded year, till people almost forgot 
that the old Hall had ever had other than the 
gentle mistress who reigned there. The child 
seemed to fill up a void in Margaret's desolate 
heart, and she loved it with a deep, tender love. 
Surely in time would Arriott Langley again be 
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happy, in answer to the many prayers ofifered 
on the desecrated altar of his home by the 
woman who loved him with almost matchless 
constancy. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

MARGARETS MISSION AT THE HALL. 

The late afternoon sun shone full upon the 
quaint figures cut in the box-trees surrounding 
the south lawn at Ravensmere Hall, and where 
a lady stood on the broad terrace steps, alter- 
nately feeding some tame doves and playing 
with a handsome boy of five summers, engaged 
just now in the all-absorbing occupation of 
weaving a daisy-chain. A fair picture she 
made in her womanly beauty, the grim masonry 
of the old Hall forming a striking background 
for her gentle, grief-refined face and supple 
figure. 

** Tome here, Margett, I have made the most 
beauful chain for you ; jus tome here a minute." 
Margaret, for it was she, came slowly down the 
steps, and kneeled for the boy to put the chain 
around her neck. 

** There ! that is beautiful, my darling ; but 
see, here is Wilson coming to take you to bed." 
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** I don't want to do to bed now, Margett ; I 
wants to make anoser very beauful chain for 
that noser likel boy what is coming to play 
wif me to-day." 

'* Not to-day, darling ; it is to-morrow that 
little Guy and his mamma are coming.'' 

** Is to-moUow day a very long day before it 
comes ? " asked he, heaving a profound sigh 
from his baby breast. 

** Not very long, dear ; you will go with 
Wilson now and have your bath, then I will 
come and hear your prayers, and you will jump 
into bed like a good little boy, shut up those 
bright little eyes of yours, and when you open 
them again to-morrow will be here." 

** And a nice likel boy. Oh ! I will shut them 
up tight, and make to-moUow day come quick." 

And with this stupendous effort at self-denial 
before him, Trevor Weston- Ravensmere, who, 
in common with other nursery tyrants, had the 
usual inclination to be very wide awake at bed- 
time, signified to his much-enduring nurse his 
readiness to retire, and trotted off by her side, 
dragging his daisy-chain after him, much to the 
detriment of that delicately-constructed oma- 
ment* 
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Half-an-hour after, Margaret might be seen 
at the open window, bending over the kneeling 
figure of the white-robed child, repeating slowly 
that prayer which seems alike to suit the lips of 
earliest childhood and most matured manhood. 

The sweet solemn words fell like long-for- 
gotten music on the ear of a tall, bearded man, 
with a sad stern face, who, catching the sound 
of voices, had followed it, till he came directly 
opposite the open window, where he could hear 
distinctly every word, himself screened from 
observation by the ornamental trees. 

** Shall we sing *Genkle Jesus' to-night, 
Margett ? " 

*' Yes, darling, if you wish." 

" I do wish then, Margett, for when we sing 
it you always let me sit in your lap and put 
my arms wound your neck, as your dear likel 
brother did when he was a likel boy like me. 
There, that is right ! now you begin, Margett." 

So, with the little dusky head nestling on 
her bosom, and his soft baby arms round her 
neck, Margaret's voice floated through the open 
window, and brought hot tears to the eyes of 
the solitary listener. Long after the last notes 
had died away, he stood motionless as the 
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graceful naiad in the centre of the marble basin 
near which he stood. 

*' Oh, Marguerite ! " the old fond name broke 
through his clenched lips at length, — ** my 
bonny field flower ! what a fool I was to think 
I could come down here to see you and go 
back again without one word ! I will speak to 
you, my darling! Have not these three long 
years of exile from your dear presence won 
me the right at least to take your hand in 
farewell ere I go to what may be my bier? 
That boy with his mothers hateful beauty 
cannot have stolen all the love that was 
once mine. I will go round to the front 
entrance and make my arrival known." 

Thus muttering to himself, he left the shadow 
of the trees, and with the air of a man who has 
resolved to risk all, strode with head erect and 
a haughty mien up to the door of his own 
house. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

LANGLEVS PROPOSALS, 

The sombre library, which had been untouched 
in the general renovation before Sir Langley 
brought his bride home, was Margaret's 
favourite resort; the glitter and luxurious fit- 
tings of the other apartments seemed a cruel 
mockery to the gloom which hung about the 
deserted house, — deserted by one whose fond 
pride it should have been to keep its altar 
spotless, and lighted with wifely devotion and 
love. 

A few red embers shone in the antique grate, 
for though it was the middle of June the 
evenings felt somewhat chill, and Margaret 
shivered as she drew a low chair towards the 
fire. Perhaps it was owing to Vera*s letter, 
brought by the afternoon post, in which she 
announced her intention of driving over with 
little Guy to spend a long day on the morrow, — 
that letter, full of the conceit and artless happi- 
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ness of a loved and loving wife, — that had given 
Margaret a sense of her own lonely lot all the 
evening. It was not often that she gave herself 
up to idle dreams and regretful musings, but 
to-night the present seemed peopled by forms 
of the vanished past, and her eyes were wet 
with tears as dim memories of the sad what 
might have been crowded one after another 
from the fathomless regions of fancy. 

Little Trevor's prayers mingled themselves 
with the unbidden host, and at length her tired 
heart cried out to the echoing solitude, — 

"If the prayers of love avail aught, God 
will bless thee, my Arriott, my first, my only 
love ! " 

** Margaret, my beloved!" The voice, which 
spoke with a thrill of rapturous joy, came from 
the door at the far end of the room, which, 
unnoticed by Margaret in her abstraction, had 
been thrown open by a servant to admit his 
master, who hastily withdrew in order to seek 
Margaret, and acquaint her with the unexpected 
arrival. 

** Margaret, my own beloved, then your dear 
love in its matchless constancy and truth is still 
my own ! Nay, do not shrink from me, my 
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precious one ! I am no shadowy phantom con- 
jured up in the weird gloom of this abominable 
hole, whose every nook is laden with bitterest 
associations! I zx^your Arriott ; you called me 
so just now, and asked God to bless me ; He 
has done so, is blessing me now this moment, in 
the knowledge of your love. I will take you 
away from here, into the light of a love which 
will burn for you for ever." 

"Sir Langley," murmured Margaret, through 
her ashen lips, " I thought, I believed you were 
on your way to Ashantee, as you wrote your 
steward ten days ago." 

"No, my darling, there was some error in 
the date from the War Office ; my regiment does 
not go till the 29th, and it is now the 24th. 
But it may go without me now ; I care not for 
fame, I want love, your love, — do you hear me, 
Margaret? I swear I will not be balked a 
second time ; the woman whose very name is 
an insult to your pure presence has forfeited 
all claim to me or mine, and I cast her off for 
ever! You, Margaret, will come with me, and 
will be my wife." 

His voice was hoarse with concentrated pas- 
sion, entreaty, and love as he continued, — 
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" I could not go away, perhaps for ever, 
without seeing you, my dear one, once more ! 
I thought to have done so, and returned un- 
known to you or anyone about here, but I 
chanced to hear your voice raised in prayer, 
and blending with the tones of my boy, and 
my soul was filled with an overmastering im- 
pulse to seek you, to clasp your hand, and 
hear your voice once more addressed to me. 
I came just in time to hear your words of love, 
love for my worthless self, and I charge you, 
Margaret, by that love, which may be my sal 
vation, not to drive me away a desperate man ! 
Come with me, Margaret ! I will once more 
withdraw from the service, and far away from 
all connected with the miserable past, which has 
blighted our two lives, we shall be happy. The 
future shall atone for the past, and in a fair 
home, where love shall be the presiding deity, 
you shall learn how the love of a good woman 
can ennoble a man ! " 

Margaret had risen, and retired a few steps 
distant from where Arriott stood ; who can tel 
what dreams and longings shot through her 
woman's heart at this appeal ? But in a calm 
voice she replied, — 
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** It cannot be, Arriott ; happiness can 
never live under the withering blight of sin. 
It is now almost seven years counting by 
years — counting by sorrow, it were more like 
seventy times seven — since we first met. 
Through all the days and hours of those 
years I have loved you, and never more 
than now — even when I beg of you to leave 
tne and see me no more Could all the 
accumulated sorrow of these years be concen- 
trated into one short day, and that one the 
last of my mortal life, I would cheerfully meet 
it rather than bring further dishonour upon 
you and the memory of my own noble father. 
If I listen to you and come with you, what 
should I be, when there is one who already 
bears the name of wife to you ? '' 

" One who has forfeited the right to bear it, 
Margaret, and the law will free me from 
that hateful tie ! Only promise to be mine, and 
for your sake I will put aside the paltry pride 
which has hitherto prevented me taking legal 
measures, and the wretched affair shall be 
dragged before a scandal-loving public. Yes, 
the grand old name of Langley- Weston, which 
has been borne by brave men and virtuous 
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women through generations, shall be bandied 
about among penny-a-line newsmongers, and 
sullied by the vile atmosphere of the divorce 
court ! " 

** To what end, Arriott ? Little of the dis- 
grace which has wrecked your home is known 
as a certainty, though conjecture has coined 
much. What purpose would these measures 
serve but to add further misery to yourself, 
and disgrace in after life to the son who bears 
alike his mother's name and your own?" 

"What end would it serve, Margaret! why 
do you ask such a question as that ? is it not 
apparent ? The barrier to our union would 
be removed, and you would become my 
wife." 

" I said not so, my poor Arriott. I could 
not lie to my conscience, and that would never 
sanction our union while Lady Beatrice lives. 
No living man can put aside, or render void 
the obligations you bound yourself to, when in 
the sight of God and man you took her to be 
your wife for as long as you both lived. I 
am ever your true friend, dear Arriott, — more 
I may not be ; less I cannot be ! " 

" Then you send me away without one hope,. 
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without one comfort, — away to a battle-field, 
where amid ghastly corpses I may lie and rot, 
without a friendly hand to close my eyes, or 
one tear to fall on the closing act of a hopeless 
life ! Be it so, Margaret ; in my mad love for 
you I forget that you are other than the humble 
mistress of a village school ; I forget that you 
are a scion of a house old and honourable as 
my own, and may mate with one who has no 
foul blot to darken your new-found happiness. 
I forget all but my great love for you!" 

The air of sad resignation with which Arriott 
turned from her was harder to bear than all 
his previous passionate entreaties. 

** I was not thinking of myself in that way, 
Arriott. I will mate with none ; I will live to 
love and pray for you always ; and if the sable 
messenger of Death comes to you, amid all 
the fearful pageantry of a glorious death on 
the field of battle, it will comfort you to know 
that the little son you leave behind will be 
taught by Margaret to revere the memory of 
a brave and noble father, whose life's blood 
shed in his country's service washed out the 
stain of a mother's sin. But you will not die ; 
you will live my friend, live to earn the praise 
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and honour of good and noble men ; and I 
will look on from afar, and glory in the success 
which attends your noble career; and when 
I hear men speak of great and heroic deeds 
done by you, I will smile at the weakness of 
the love of women who drag their hearts* lords 
down, and thank God that when I was weakest 
I was also strongest, and helped you and 
myself to rise. Let me take you to see 
little Trevor in his bed, and then I will give 
orders about your room and the refreshment 
which I am sure you require." 

**You have conquered once more, my Mar- 
guerite. If I may not win you, I will be worthy 
of your love. Ah ! my priceless treasure, if 
there were more women in this world like 
your noble self, there were far fewer men 
like me, or like what I have been, I will say. 
Yes, I will go with you to see the lad; I will 
stay here to-night, and to-morrow I will be 
off early, lest" (with a tender smile on the 
pale face at his side) — '* lest my old madness 
comes upon me again." 

They proceeded to the room where little 
Trevor lay in the unconscious sleep of child- 
hood, ignorant of the fact that the dear father 
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of whom Margeret talked so much to him 
was standing by his bed-side- 
There is a very tender, softening influence 
about the bed of a sleeping child, a something 
which makes one feel the meaning of those 
words, uttered long ago by One who loved 
children, " For of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven." 

Margaret and Arriott stood silently looking 
at the little dark head and the darker lashes 
which swept his flushed cheek. Each was 
silently engaged with their own thoughts, and 
as by an intuitive knowledge that those 
thoughts were too deep, too sacred for words, 
their hands met in a long tender clasp. 
Arriott drew Margaret to him, and for one 
brief moment her head rested upon his breast ; 
lifting her face to his, their lips met; and surely 
the angels themselves, hovering round the 
couch of sleeping innocence, might smile ap- 
proval at the purity of such mortal love. 
Margaret echoed his deep voice, " God bless 
and keep you for evermore. Amen ! '* and 
stole noiselessly from the room, not before she 
had seen the tall manly form throw himself 
on his knees by his sleeping child. 
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The old butler had already set out some 
refreshment for his unexpected master, and 
after Margaret, with womanly tact, had made 
several additions likely to tempt the appetite 
of the traveller, and fully assured herself that 
nothing was wanting in his sleeping apartment, 
she sought her own, — whether to sleep and 
dream, or to pray and weep, let any woman 
who reads this answer for herself. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

UTILE TREVOR HAS VISITORS, 

** Here we are, Margaret ! quite a cargo of us," 
cried Vera, alighting from the carriage which 
had conveyed herself and three children from 
" The Hollies " to Ravensmere Hall. " I had 
intended bringing only Guy," she went on in 
explanation, — " that is little Guy, you under- 
stand, but big Guy insisted upon my bringing 
baby Margaret for you to see, as he says she 
is quite the flower of the flock. Of course I 
could not bring Guy and baby and leave poor 
little Vera at home, so I brought her also, and 
behold, here we are, — myself, three children, 
and two nurses ! " 

" I am glad to see you, dear Vera, and doubly 
glad to make the acquaintance of my little 
namesake Margaret. Trevor has been in a 
perfect fever of expectation ever since he awoke 
this morning. Come along, dear, and after we 
have seen the children to the nursery and on 
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friendly terms with each other, we will come out 
to your favourite nook, and you can tell me all 
about yourself, and Blanche, and everybody.'* 

Margaret was somewhat paler than was her 
wont, but beyond that there was no outward 
manifestation that her lips had recently quaffed 
at the goblet of despairing love. 

Presently, when seated by Vera s side on a 
low garden-chair, with the soft wind fanning 
her cheek, and the light and shade commingling 
in Rembrandt-like effect on the grassy lawn, 
where the aroma of fir trees from the plantation 
close by reached her, and brought memories of 
the ruined chapel which she so seldom went to 
visit now, she listened to her friend's gay chatter 
with a touching patience, — chatter about her 
babies, and her home, and Guy, and the glad intel- 
ligence that he — Guy — had exchanged with Sir 
Langley Weston- Ravensmere, and that he was 
going to leave the service altogether very soon, 

** You know, Margaret, I do not think that 
married men, fathers of families, have any right 
to be soldiers, and go out nobody knows 
where ! " emphatically declared Vera, with the 
air of one who had fully weighed the pros and 
cons of the subject. 
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** But, my dear, I thought you admired 
soldiers so much ? " 

" So I do, Margaret, — at home, in their 
uniforms, looking so gay and handsome ; but 
when it comes to fighting — killing each other, 
you know it is quite a different thing. Do you 
not think so ? ** 

" Ah ! Vera, it is the uniform you admire, 
not the profession.*' 

" Of course it is," candidly agreed silly little 
Vera. " What woman on earth could like a 
profession that kills husbands and fathers by 
hundreds ? " 

" Everyone hopes that their dear one, 
whether he be husband, father, son, or brother, 
will be the one whom a special Providence will 
guard and bring back to them uninjured from 
the very jaws of death, perhaps with the laurels 
of victory upon his brow. And yet, if it were 
not so, and I knew that only death awaited 
him, I think I would ten thousand times rather 
send son, brother, or lover away at the call of 
duty, than have him sit at home in inglorious 
ease." 

" You have never had a lover, and have 
never loved, you see, Margaret, and that makes 
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all the difference in the world. By the way, 
Margaret, are you going to stay here all the 
summer ? Guy and I drove past Weston 
Towers when we were staying with Blanche ; 
it is such a splendid place ! I wonder you do 
not go and stay there occasionally ; you know it 
is still empty, except for the servants, who must 
have a glorious time of it, I should think. Guy 
says it is on too large a scale to meet with a 
speedy purchaser or occupant. I should really 
go if I were you, dear, it would be such a nice 
change.'' 

^ ** If you were me, you would stay here, I 
think, just as I do ; it is quieter for me and 
better for Trevor." 

** The quietness is the very thing I object 
to on your account, Margaret. Ravensmere 
is a dull old place at best, and the Hall 
particularly so, and I do not think you are 
looking at all well ; besides, there is positively 
no society here, and how do you expect to get 
married if you never see anyone, and never 
go anywhere for people to see you ? Guy says 
it is a shame for you to bury yourself here, 
just as if you were ever such an old maid." 

** I do not expect to get married at all. 
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Vera," replied Margaret, who was beginning 
to feel Vera's chitchat somewhat wearying,— 
"I do not expect to get married at all. I 
think you quote * Guy ' as much as I used to 
do when I taught geography at the school 
yonder;** with a feeble attempt at a joke. 

" Oh ! but you will get married, never fear!" 
rejoined Vera, returning to the charge. ** Even 
if you do go hiding yourself in moated granges, 
and all sorts of places, some one will find you 
one of these days ! Only the other night, Guy 
and I were saying what a splendid pair you 
and Sir Langley would have made. Is it not 
sad to think of him, poor fellow ! going out to 
Ashantee to fight, and most likely to be killed, 
because he cannot bear England since the 
beautiful wicked wife he loved so much left 
him ? People say he is dreadfully altered in 
appearance, and no wonder, after what he has 
had to suffer ; how he must have loved her, to 
be sure! But there — V\\ just run and see if 
baby's toes are warm ; nurses, even the very 
best of them, are not to be trusted too much, 
as you will find, Margaret, when you have 
babies to look after." 

And with a bustling air of matronly anxiety 
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Vera trotted off, muttering something about 
Guy and baby both liking warm toes. 

Poor Margaret had borne up bravely all 
the morning since she visited the chamber 
where Arriott had slept the previous night, 
but had left long before she quitted her room, 
where she pressed a long kiss on the pillow 
where his head had rested. Men do not leave 
flowers and gloves and ribbons about in their 
rooms as some women are in the habit of 
doing, and all that remained of that dear one's 
presence was a torn luggage label ; there was 
nothing very romantic about the soiled paper, 
but never did miser grasp at the gold so dear 
to his sordid soul as did poor Margaret at the 
worthless fragment his — Arriott' s — fingers had 
flung aside. It lay near her heart now, the 
heart which longed to cry out in the midst 
of Vera s artless talk that it was she^ Margaret, 
whom they thought could not love and was 
not loved, — it was she whom Sir Langley loved ; 
he had loved her long before Vera was the 
happy wife she was now ; not for his disgraced 
wife did he wear the willow, — they were all 
wrong, he had never cared for her! 

Nature could no longer support the strain. 
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and an hour later, when Vera returned, it was 
to find her friend in a deathly swoon. 

** It was the heat, darling," said Vera, when 
Margaret at length revived sufficiently to look 
up and smile at the frightened face of Vera, 
which bent over her full of tenderness and 
affection. ** It must have been the heat, for it 
is dreadfully close this morning ; there, dear, 
put your arm through mine on this side, and 
Wilson's on the other, and we will take you 
to lie down. No ! you shall not speak one 
word ! " seeing Margaret about to expostulate. 

In the shady library on a low couch she lay, 
Vera silently watching her for some hours, and 
exercising a wonderful amount of self-denial 
in refraining from the recital of Guy's loving 
attentions to herself about a week ago, when 
she fainted. 

** Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep," at 
length fell upon the tired eyelids, and rest, 
delicious rest, bathed heart and brain in oblivion. 

The afternoon sun fell upon the old-fashioned 
windows, and threw gorgeous shafts of light 
athwart the floor, reflecting the escutcheon and 
proud quarterings of the house of Ravensmere, 
when Margaret awoke, much refreshed. 
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A small table stood at her side, replete with 
every delicacy that the affection of Mrs. Holmes, 
the housekeeper, and Vera could devise, and 
the little solitaire set of priceless china, a gift 
to herself from Lady Beatrice in one of her 
moments of generosity, and prized by Margaret 
far less for its value than for the fact that 
Arriott had chosen it. 

Vera had had both dinner and tea with the 
children, much to their satisfaction and the 
disgust of Marks the butler, who had made 
a magnificent spread in the dining-room. 
So, all things considered, the day ended more 
peacefully than it had begun for Margaret, 
and when Vera's carriage was at length an- 
nounced as ready to take its precious freight 
home again, Margaret was enabled to smile a 
loving good-bye, and hold up little Trevor 
again and again to kiss his tiny hand in 
adieux to his juvenile visitors. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE UTTLE BEOWI^ WITCH DISCLOSES 

HERSELF, 

Mrs. H arrows y had been ill, very ill, but was 
now convalescent, and able to entertain any of 
the few visitors who occasionally called to see 
her, or to enquire about her health. 

Margaret, whatever her own feelings might 
be, Wcis ever mindful of those of others, and as 
soon as she learned of her old friend being once 
more able to come downstairs, she determined 
to call upon her. Filling a small basket with 
some of the choice grapes and peaches for 
which the Hall was justly celebrated, she set 
out with little Trevor, without whom she 
seldom went anywhere. 

Her love for the boy was returned with all 
the fervour of his baby heart, and he was pos- 
sessed of the passionate nature which distin- 
guished his race ; the circumstances of his lonely 
little life rendered him the idol of the servants' 
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hearts, and without Margaret's judicious firm- 
ness he would most undoubtedly have been 
spoilt ; cis it was, however, she held in check 
his infantine tempers, and her own nobility of 
character was not without influence, even upon 
a child so young. 

" So you have come to see me once more, 
Miss Margaret Jones, eh ! " asked old Mrs. 
Harrowby, when Margaret was ushered into 
her presence. 

** Yes, I have come, and brought my little 
man with me as usual, and am glad to find you 
looking so well." 

" And I am glad, very glad, to see you. Miss 
Margaret Jones," said the old lady, with a 
twinkle in her bright little eyes. 

** Dear Mrs. Harrowby, why do you still 
persist in calling me by a name to which I have 
no right.'* Is it because it is so much more 
aristocratic than my own?" queried Margaret 
smilingly. ** I have often thought I would ask 
you the question, for somehow I cannot divest 
myself of the notion that you have some reason 
for doing so. 

'*' I have nothing more original in the way of 
conversation than saying that it is a lovely day, 
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and it is a long time since we have had such a 
summer, etc., etc., both of which interesting re- 
marks have been made by every visitor you 
have had during the past fortnight ; so now 
come, there's a dear old lady, gratify my curi- 
osity, and tell me what is the reason you always 
say Miss Margaret Jones in that way ? " 

** I will answer your question by asking 
another Margaret — minus the J ones, you 
hear." 

** Very well, I will answer if I can, but I see 
James with something for me. I told him to 
follow us slowly, and then you would have seen 
Trevor, and he could return with him. I will 
just run down to the gate, relieve James of his 
basket, and your ancient Thomas of the trouble 
of coming from the back garden to answer the 
door-bell." 

Margaret's naturally happy and active dis- 
position rendered her a welcome guest almost 
everywhere, and doubly so to the three old 
people at the quiet little cottage. Thomas and 
his wife, the only servants which Mrs. Harrowby 
kept, were as fond of Margaret as their mistress 
was. 

With something of her old lightness of step 
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she sped down the garden path, and took the 
basket from the footman, with the graceful 
word of thanks which Wcis never omitted for 
the slightest service, and which had the effect 
of winning a ready obedience to her most 
trivial command, and the observance of such 
respectful demeanour, as the haughty imperi- 
ousness of their beautiful mistress had never 
elicited. 

Trevor Wcis given into the care of James, 
and Margaret returned to the house ; with her 
own helpful hands she took the luscious fruit 
from its bed of cool green moss, ran into the 
tiny kitchen to obtain a dish from old Eliza, 
and returned with the prettily-arranged fruit 
to the parlour. 

** Now sit down, dear, and while we enjoy 
some of these delicious peaches, tell me if you 
remember long ago, on the occasion of our 
first meeting in Ravensmere Wood, — if you 
remember telling me that * there were some 
troubles which did not decrease by being made 
the subjects of conversation * } " 

** Yes, I do remember having said something 
of that kind,*' replied Margaret, failing to see 
any connection between that conversation and 
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Mrs. Harrowby's persistency in addressing her 
as Miss Margaret Jones. 

" You remember ? good ! The reason, if there 
be any reason in the whims and fancies of an 
old woman, — the resison of my continuing to 
call you by a name which does not, and never 
did, belong to you, is bound up with a 
secret sorrow." 

** Sorrow ! " interrupted Margaret. '* Ah ! 
then, dear Mrs. Harrowby, do not explain, 
and pardon my foolish curiosity.''' 

" I think, dear, if I had told you something 
about my sorrows I might have shielded you 
from some of yours, or lessened their load by 
sharing them. We two, Margaret, I so old, and 
you so young, I so withered and worn, you so 
fresh and fair in your innocent beauty — have 
both drunk of the same bitter cup — we have 
loved in vain'' 

There was a touching pathos in the old 
woman's voice. Margaret silently pressed the 
thin bony hand near her own, and Mrs. 
Harrowby continued, — 

"The name of the man I loved, dear 
Margaret, was the one you bear, a name which 
has not crossed my lips for years ; the man I 
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have loved all the long years of my life was 
your father, Kenlock George St. Osbert " 

**And you!" gcisped Margaret. 

** I am Lady Harrowby, your own mother's 
step-sister." 

** Aunt Harrowby, of whom mamma used to 
tell me ? Oh ! why did not you let me know 
and love you before? Mamma told me how 
good her grown-up step-sister was to her, even 
when she was a little girl, and how you both 
loved dear papa, and one of the greatest 
troubles of her life was that you withdrew 
yourself from her, and she could not repay 
your long years of affection." 

" Yes, she was ever loving and tender, and 
I was jealous and psissionate in my youth." 

**And you have read my secret, aunt — the 
secret I have so jealously guarded from every 
eye? 

** Yes, child ; from the first hour you met 
Arriott Langley in Ravensmere Wood, I 
watched you with unwearied vigilance, hoping, 
praying that it might be no other than a girlish 
fleeting fancy. I was called away upon im- 
portant business about that time, and when I 
returned I witnessed your parting with your 
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— false lover, I was going to say, but I know 
his heart has never been false to you, and I 
pardon the folly which hcis brought suffering 
to both of you. In that parting I learned that 
you loved with the constancy of your race, and 
forbore intruding upon a sorrow I was power- 
less to avert.'* 

** But, dear aunt, I thought you lived far 
away in some remote part of Ireland!" said 
Margaret. 

" So I did, my dear ; my home is there now. 
I heard of your father's death, and as soon as 
possible I went to Kenlock. The place was 
in the hands of strangers, and the rector to 
whom I applied for information told me that 
he had just received a letter from a brother 
clergyman asking about your capabilities as a 
village schoolmistress. You had given your 
name as Margaret Jones, I think, as that was 
the name he mentioned. I knew a little about 
Ravensmere, and thither I hurried, saw this 
cottage was to let, took it, and came to live 
here, in order that you might have a friend 
nigh at hand if occasion required. I saw good 
old Nurse Jones, and put the notion into her 
head of calling you and your brother her 
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relations. I was curious to see how you would 
manage in your self-imposed task of bringing 
up and educating the future lord of Kenlock, 
and I soon learned to honour and love the 
noble daughter of a noble father. Well, child, 
to make a long story short, for I am somewhat 
tired now, I took the fancy into my foolish old 
head to let things take their own course for a 
while, and in the meantime I would let my 
place in Ireland, and remain here, and by dint 
of saving every penny — for I am not rich, my 
dear— I could, I hoped, be able, by the time 
Kenlock reached the age of manhood, to rein- 
state him in his father's home, free of debt, 
and with a little money besides. He died, 
dear Margaret, and my plans for him were 
frustrated, even as were your own. Death has 
been very near to me lately, and I have obeyed 
the warning voice and put my house in order. 
I find I have, by means of my savings and the 
recent sale of my Irish estate, realized just 
sufficient money to pay off the mortgage on 
Kenlock, and next week I expect my lawyer 
down from London with the necessary deeds 
to put you in immediate and absolute posses- 
sion. No tears, my true noble girl, no thanks ! 
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I am going to be so inhospitable as to ask you 
to go home, and leave me now — I am very 
tired ! " 

Margaret, stunned, bewildered, would have 
stayed ; fifty questions rose to her lips, but 
with a gesture of entreaty to be left alone, she 
was dismissed, and felt that a longer intrusion 
would be unkind ; so with a gentle kiss and 
** Good-bye, dear Aunt Harrowby,'* she took 
her leave. Those questions were never an- 
swered, never asked, for the only one who 
could have thrown any light on them upon 
the morrow was dead. In accordance with 
a written request addressed to Margaret, the 
eccentric but kindly Lady Harrowby was in- 
terred near her own dear home in Ireland. 
The cottage, and all that it contained, except 
an old bureau and its contents, was settled 
upon her faithful servants Thomas and Eliza. 
The bureau and its treasures, which were a 
few books and toys bought and kept there for 
her brother Kenlock, a faded damask rose, and 
a curl of golden hair, were sacred relics to 
Margaret, though she did not know that one 
had belonged to her mother, and the other 
was a boyish love-token of her father. 
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Ah ! what dreams hang round a scentless 
rose, or a tress of faded hair ! How often will 
the perfume of a woodland flower, or a strain 
of music, sweep the chords of memory, and 
invoke the presence of our loved ones, long 
lost to mortal view, but oh ! thank God, still 
ours to love and remember. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MARGARET RESTORED TO HER FAMILY 

RIGHTS. 

Let anyone sit down and write a full and true 
account of the life of the most uninteresting 
person he numbers amongst his acquaintances 
or friends, — ^a full and faithful account of his 
outward actions, his inward motives, his loves 
and longings, his joys and jealousies, the almost 
imperceptible steps by which he may have 
ascended to fame, or fallen to shame and dis- 
honour, and what a volume it were! how 
replete with interest! I believe there is no 
human being on the face of this beautiful earth, 
which God has made for the creatures who 
bear His image, — no human being, from the 
peasant, living in a remote and quiet village, 
where people are accustomed to remark that 
'' everybody knows everybody else's business," 
to the crowded city, where an exiled prince may 
hide his uncrowned head, and remain to his 
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next-door neighbour incog., — there is not one 
but would, if their life, from its beginning to 
its close, were faithfully chronicled, afford as 
strange revelations as ever appeared in the 
pages of a sensational novel. 

There is no character in history or romance 
but has its multiplied counterpart among our 
every-day acquaintances, and often those we 
are fain to look upon and regard as most 
commonplace and uninteresting are the silent 
repositories of secrets which, if known, would 
make us shrink with horror, or fill us with 
lively admiration. 

Two years have gone to swell the number of 
the past since Margaret St. Osbert in a few 
short hours found and lost a relative and friend, 
— two years, in which to all outward seeming 
in the little circle which bounded her world, 
nothing of- greater importance had taken place 
to mar the even tenour of her way than an 
attack of measles or croup on the part of her 
dear little charge, Trevor Weston- Ravensmere. 

Pleasantly and placidly she went in and out 
among the children and their parents, who had 
learned to love her as their gentle instructress, 
doing little acts of kindness here, and giving 
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a word of tender counsel there, with the one 
simple and sublime end in view of making 
the world, or one little part of it, the better and 
happier for having known her. 

She was a rich woman now, but she did not 
sound a trumpet before her, and her right 
hand knew not what her left hand did in the 
way of charity ; neither schools nor cottages 
rose at her bidding, and to the tombs and 
tablets erected to the memories of her pro- 
genitors she added none to commemorate her 
idolized father and brother. If she had departed 
this life then, there would have been no token 
of her, in pretentious masonry, at which to point 
and say, " This was erected by Margaret St. 
Osbert, the last scion of an ancient race ; " but 
in the little village of Kenlock, and dearer and 
drearier Ravensmere, there were human hearts 
that would have lost the truest and tenderest 
friend their lives had known ; — some, like the 
woman whose false beauty and wealth had 
marred her life, had stumbled in the path of 
virtue, and would never more have gained 
foot-hold in the path of rectitude and honour 
had it not been for Margaret s loving womanly 
aid ; others, to whom sickness and death would 
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have brought poverty harder to be borne than 
either, had not timely aid supplied their press- 
ing wants. 

Time came when amid all her active loving 
care for others she might indulge in bright 
dreams of happiness for herself. 

Yes, she need no longer shrink like a guilty 
creature when she found her tired heart turning 
in imagination to Arriott, for the time had 
come when it was no wrong to the dead to 
love the living. 

The hatchment bearing the ancient arms of 
Ravensmere had hung over the gloomy portal, 
and the emblems of mourning floated in sullen 
sadness over the pew in the cold damp church, 
when the remains of the Lady of Ravensmere 
were placed there. ** She had died abroad, and 
was brought home for interment," was all that 
Margaret ever said about the matter, and her 
silence on the subject was respected by most 
people. 

" Poor mamma was dead,*' Trevor was told 
when he objected to have his pretty gay sash 
removed and replaced by one of sombre black. 
But I think poor mamma s death made very 
little difference to that young gendeman, unless 
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it was that he was more tenderly loved than 
ever by the woman who had been as a real 
mother to him. 

The years which had brought such varied 
changes in their train left Margaret no longer 
young, though since she came into the posses- 
sion of her old home, and to some extent had 
assumed her proper position in society, she had 
no lack of admirers and would-be lovers ; but 
with a gentleness which disarmed the words of 
any offence, she declined all offers for her 
hand. 

At last the war was over. Arriott had real- 
ized her fondest, most ambitious hopes, and was 
coming home, — coming home bereft of one of 
his strong manly arms, and broken in health, 
to be sure ; but what was left of him, she told 
herself, would be hers — hers to nurse back to 
strength and vigour, and the one arm, bereft of 
its fellow in a glorious action, which had won 
the praise and admiration of all men, would be 
dearer to her than anything else this wide 
world contained. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

VISIT TO THE OLD HOME. 

" When are we going to Kenlock, to see that 
funny old Mr. Rylston, dear Margaret ? " 

Trevor had mastered the pronunciation of 
that somewhat awkward name for infantine 
lips, and often startled Margaret by the 
similarity between his voice or accent and 
his father's. 

"The week after next, I hope, dear." 
"And when will papa be home?" 
" That I cannot say exactly, Trevor, but 
his regiment is expected about the end of 
August, I believe, — so at least Mr. Grey, your 
father's solicitor, informed Lady Fanfare." 

" I mean to be a soldier like papa, when 
I am a man ; and I mean to get the * Victoria 
Cross,' and do everything just like him. Oh ! 
I do wish I were a great big man now, 
Margaret, don't you ? " 

"No, my darling. I am content to have 
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you just a little boy as you are, and hope that 
you may never have to bear such crosses as 
dear papa has borne, — much harder to bear, 
Trevor, than it has been to win the token of 
our beloved Queen's reward for bravery." 

** Do you think papa will come here first, 
Margaret ? If he does, you know, and we are 
at Kenlock, we shall not see him so soon as 
if we stayed here.*' 

" Most likely he will come here first, but he 
will soon, very soon, come to us wherever 
we are, — he will want to see his little son, 
I think." 

Margaret smiled a confident little smile to 
herself. 

*' And you too, Margaret, of course ! " 

** Yes, me too, of course, Trevor." 

For some reason or other, which Margaret 
could not clearly define, she wished Arriott 
to come to her, to seek her in her own home. 
Now that there was no longer any barrier 
between them and happiness, she felt a great 
disinclination to await his arrival on the thresh- 
old of his home, and, for this reason, rather 
hastened her annual visit to Kenlock Manor. 

It was now in the early part of July, and the 
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days, nay, even the very hours, might be 
counted which intervened between now and 
that happy meeting. 

Arriott had never penned one line to her, 
but she knew that he lived, and was now bound 
for home, covered with well-won honours. 

Weston Towers was in the occupation of 
a merchant prince, who paid a princely rental 
for it. The extravagant expenditure of Lady 
Beatrice rendered economy necessary, and 
under Margaret's careful and judicious manage- 
ment, aided by the advice of Sir Langley's 
faithful steward, the lands surrounding Ravens- 
mere Hall were bringing in a considerable 
sum of money. So there seemed to be at last 
a fair prospect of happiness and prosperity 
for the returning soldier. Margaret utilized 
the money so unexpectedly fallen to her share 
from Lady Harrowby in paying off all liabili- 
ties upon Kenlock Manor, so this would be 
in some measure a farewell visit to Mr. 
Rylston, the old gentleman who occupied it. 
When Margaret went thither to see her 
brother laid by their dead father's side, she 
had made the acquaintance and won a warm 
spot in the kindly old heart of Mr. Rylston. 
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He consulted her about sundry improvements 
he purposed making in the long-neglected 
gardens and shrubberies, and also won from 
her a promise to visit him for a short period 
each year, which she accordingly did, timing 
her visit so as to place the flowers Kennie 
had loved best upon his grave on the anni- 
versary of his early death. This, then, would 
be the last time she would go to her own 
home in the character of a visitor ; soon, very 
soon, she would go as — what ? Arriott's wife, 
she whispered softly to herself. For her own 
part, in spite of all the sorrowful memories 
connected with Ravensmere, she loved the 
place, but Arriott would never care to live 
there, she knew ; so, busy with pleasant antici- 
pations for the coming happiness of which 
she felt fully assured, she went with little 
Trevor to Kenlock. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

''WELCOME HOME'' TO SIR LANGLEY, 

Ravensmere Hall was brilliantly lighted up 
inside, and the grounds outside presented an 
ever-varying and pleasant picture. Graceful 
naiads were reflected in innumerable dimples 
on the cool water, beneath splashing fountain 
sprays ; turf, green and soft as most costly 
velvet, yielded to the pressure of delicately shod 
fairy feet, and strains of music drowned the 
softer notes of feathered songsters. The long-^ 
absent master had returned once more, and 
signified his intention of remaining, reposing 
on his well-won laurels. 

The kind reception which had been accorded 
to him from all quarters called for some ac* 
knowledgment on his part — so at least said 
that great authority on such matters. Lady 
Fanfare, who, by the way, had a speciality for 
dipping her fingers into everybody's pies ; and 
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it was under her advice and auspices that the 
present festivities were indulged in. 

The sombre yew trees, and ornithological 
monstrosities in the shape of box-tree pea- 
cocks and eagles, looked down in solemn 
disapproval of such frivolities taking place on 
the dreary south lawn, but still silvery laughter 
woke the slumbering echoes, and gay dresses 
fluttered hither and thither among the darkling 
shadows of stately trees. 

The tenantry had been regaled with un- 
limited supplies of roast beef and plum-pudding, 
after the approved and time-honoured custom 
observed on similar occasions, and of course 
had washed down the same with copious 
draughts of beer, and now they had departed 
to their several homes, or to the Ravensmere 
Arms, to talk it over, — that is, of course, the 
male portion, — and to congratulate each other 
upon having got **a right sort of landlord at 
last,** adding — for they knew their wives were 
not within hearing — that there never did come 
any good of women folk having property, and 
such like. 

The feminine portion speculated more upon 
the finery to be worn at the ball to take place 
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in the evening, and wondered if half the young 
ladies would be setting their caps at Sir 
Langley, and which would be set to the 
greatest effect. Some practical matron among 
the number vouchsafed a remark to the effect 
that she should think he, "Sir Langley, had 
had plenty of wives and their doings, and if 
he were wise he would keep clear of 'em ! " but 
she was put to ignominious silence by the 
majority, who declared that "a man without 
a wife was a poor thing, and for their part 
they hoped that he would marry soon, and 
have a real proper wedding, with white favours 
and a servants* ball, and all sorts!" 



CHAPTER XXXVI I. 

LADY FANFARE MEDDLES TO SOME PURPOSE, 

We have slightly anticipated events in the 
previous chapter, and must now revert to a 
week prior to those events. Florence Marche, 
whom the reader may possibly remember as 
an old friend of Blanche Rochester, was 
Florence Marche still, much to the annoyance 
and disgust of her maternal aunt, Lady Fan- 
fare. Several proUg^es subsequent to Blanche 
Rochester had been comfortably and creditably 
disposed of by that inveterate match-maker, 
and at present, having no other affair of the 
kind upon hand, she determined to turn her 
attention once more to Florence, who, by the 
way, had so pertinaciously resisted all her 
previous efforts, that she had frequently been 
led to declare "she would wash her hands of 
her entirely." 

This ablution of her meddling digital extre- 
mities did not prevent her frequent lamenta- 
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tions of poor Florence's state of single 
blessedness. So it fell out that when Sir 
Langley Weston- Ravensmere returned to the 
Hall, she immediately pitched upon him as a 
very likely subject for the matrimonial noose. 

" If I had searched the wide world over I 
could not have found a man more suitable for 
you, in every way," she remarked to Florence 
one day, giving voice to her own inward 
thoughts, which it must be owned were alto- 
gether wide of the subject they had been 
discussing ; and thus causing Florence to ask, 
in a tone of wondering surprise, — 

** What man are you talking about now, 
auntie ? " 

" Sir Langley, of course, child : who else could 
I be talking about } Is not everybody talking 
about him, and all the grand things he has 
been doing out at that dreadful Ashantee } In- 
deed, Flo, I think you will be a most fortunate 
girl if you can at last secure a hero like Sir 
Langley, and two places such as Ravensmere 
and Weston ! " 

** My dear auntie, you talk just as though 
Sir Langley had made me an offer of his hand, 
and I do not think anything is further from his 
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thoughts than marriage with anyone at present. 
As to myself, I have not spoken half-a-dozen 
words to him, nor am I likely to do so, if he 
persists in shutting himself up in that gloomy 
old place. It would not be quite the thing for 
me to go and acquaint him with your views, and 
ask him to take them into consideration, would 
it, auntie?" asked Florence, with a saucy smile. 
"Don't provoke me, Florence! I know he has 
shut himself up since his return, as you say, 
but he has had invitations by the score, and I'll 
alter that, you will see. I intend calling upon 
him, and shall tell him that the county people 
expect some recognition of their friendly 
advances, and I will hint that the recognition 
should take the form of a feed for the tenants, 
and a ball afterwards for the crime-de'la-crhte. 
Of course there is no lady there; Miss St. 
Osbert is away, engaged, no doubt, with her 
ancient lover Mr. Rylston, and even if she 
were here, she is too young to act as a lady 
dispenser of hospitalities in the household of 
an interesting widower. I would be the suitable 
and proper person in that capacity, and I will 
tell dear Sir Langley that I will take all need- 
less trouble off his hands. So you see, dear, there 
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is no difficulty in the matter, if you will only be 
advised by me, and before folks know what 
they are about we shall have a wedding here." 

Sanguine Lady Fanfare was already specu- 
lating upon the details of Florence's toilet to 
be worn on the auspicious occasion of the ball, 
which was to result in an offer, or something 
approaching thereto. No o\S\^x protdgde of hers 
had proved such a dead failure on her hands 
as Florence had done, but this time she was 
determined to succeed, and waited impatiently 
to make the first move on the road to success. 

** And I am to be the bride, eh, auntie? The 
bride of quite a middle-aged widower, with a 
grave stern face, and only one arm in his coat?** 

"If he has only one arm in his coat, his 
eoat-of-arms bears the quarterings of two of 
the proudest families in England, and if that, 
together with two such seats as Ravensmere 
and Weston, is not sufficient for you, I should 
like to know what you do expect, Florence, — at 
your age, too ! " 

The allusion to Florence's age was not in- 
tended as a compliment, for it must be ac- 
knowledged that she was verging upon what 
may be termed the shady side of thirty. 
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"My expectations as regards what you are 
pleased to term my ' settlement in life ' are of 
a very vague character, and not at all likely 
to be realized in the person of Sir Langley 
Weston- Ravensmere. But there, don't get into 
a fuss about it, there's a dear old body ! for I am 
afraid I shall frustrate your best-laid-out designs^ 
and remain in single blessedness to the end of 
the chapter. Besides, what would become of you 
and daddy if you had no Flo to worry you into 
fits occasionally ? " 

Lady Fanfare might be silenced, as she 
generally was when Flo took up this tone of 
coaxing nonsense, but most certainly she was 
far from being convinced that her plans, which 
would conduce to the girl's happiness ulti- 
mately, would not meet with the success her 
unwearying zeal in a good cause deserved ; so 
she still went on busily planning in her own 
mind the course things were to take. 

Some inward notion of the fitness of things 
seemed to tell her that the very defects which 
Flo pointed out were most likely to recommend 
themselves to a girl of her temperament. 

** I know Flo well enough," soliloquised she 
a day or two afterwards, when she sat awaiting 
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the carriage to take her to call upon Sir 
Langley. ** Yes, I know Flo well enough to 
feel pretty certain in my own mind that for the 
very reasons some girls would not care about 
Sir Langley, she would love him all the more. 
This grave, stern-looking hero, with his one arm 
and shattered health, is just the very one for 
her to lose her heart to, and would have fifty 
times the chance of winning her now than he 
would have had some years ago, when he was 
notoriously the handsomest and most extrava- 
gant fellow in the — th. Dear, dear! there's 
no reading some girls, or accounting for their 
fancies ; Flo never has been quite like other 
girls though, or she would have been married 
long ago/* 

Lady Fanfare's visit to Sir Langley was 
crowned with success. Very delicately she 
hinted at the object of her visit, and in quite a 
tone of maternal solicitude and affection offered 
to relieve him as much as possible in entertain- 
ing his guests ; so she obtained carte blanche 
to issue invitations to half the county, if she 
thought half the county expected this at his 
hands. ** What did it matter to him ? " he, 
poor Arriott, asked himself, when he had bowed 
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her ladyship into her carriage, smiling and well 
pleased with her morning's work, — " what did 
it matter how he bored himself about other 
people's happiness? his own had received a 
death-blow. Lady Fanfare should write to 
Margaret, and ask her to come over and bring 
the boy home, and it were better to meet her 
amid others than in the privacy of home life, 
where everything would but remind him that 
the happiness he deemed so near had proved 
so fallacious. This accounted for her — Mar- 
garet's — silence. " 

So he took counsel with himself, and punished 
his fond heart and his sick body to the utter- 
most for the sake of a few foolish words of 
that foolish old woman Lady Fanfare, who in 
the course of her heedless conversation had 
told him that Miss St. Osbert was engaged 
to be married to Mr. Rylston. 

Vera Maynard, whom he had met in London, 
whither he had been detained for a day or 
two, had told him something to the same 
purpose, though in a less decisive manner, for 
Vera's informant had been Lady Fanfare, and 
not Margaret herself; but Arriott, in his weak 
state of bodily health and hopeless jealousy, 
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seized upon the notion that the information 
had come from Margaret. 

Now, when the news was told him by Lady 
Fanfare, who was a great authority in such 
matters, there was no further room for doubt, 
and all he could do was to make the best of it, 
and hide his grief-worn heart as best he might. 

Had he been as he once was, he had gone 
to Margaret herself and sought confirmation or 
denial of the statement; nay, had he been as 
he once was, a legion of angels could scarcely 
have made him doubt the faithfulness of his 
field flower; but ill in body, and disfigured 
in form, he became a prey to a proud sensitive- 
ness not unusual to men or women, who, having 
escaped ** all those ills flesh is heir to,*' find 
themselves at length only frail humanity when 
bereft of their god-like strength. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII, 

MISCHIEF AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS, 

Meanwhile, Margaret had waited and hoped 
— hoped and waited in vain for letter or mes- 
sage from Arriott. She had heard of his arrival 
in London from Vera, and through Vera's 
mother, who had just returned from a visit to 
Lady Fanfare, some vague hints had reached 
her of an engagement and possible marriage 
with Florence Marche. Little heed did she pay 
to this ; so confident of her own faith and love, 
she would not wrong him by a doubt ; but day 
succeeded day, and at last it seemed that the 
report must be true. For once poor Margaret 
summoned pride to her aid, the pride of a 
wronged, injured woman, telling herself that 
when Arriott was in trouble and sorrow he 
could seek her. ** Yes,** she said, with a bitter- 
ness foreign to her gentle nature, — "yes, he 
could seek Margaret when his heart was sore 
at the desertion of the wife for whose fortune 
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he had sold my heart ; then he loved me, or 
pretended to do so, till only my greater love 
saved him from bringing a life-long sorrow 
upon himself and me. But now, when happiness 
seemed about to raise the sable curtain of 
sorrow from our lives, it is to another he goes 
to seek a wife for himself, a mother for his boy, 
and to be all that I would have been. Oh, 
Arriott! I have suffered much at your hands, 
but surely this last wrong is the cruellest of all ; 
but, cost it what it may, you shall never, never 
know how deeply this latest arrow has pierced 
a faithful heart ! ** 

Little Trevor asked daily if " papa were 
coming to-day, and if he were not coming soon ; 
why could not they go to Ravensmere and see 
him ? " 

To all such questions Margaret could only 
reply that **papa had not written to say yet 
when he was coming, and perhaps he might 
not want them to go to Ravensmere just now, 
so they must wait." 

" I don't like waiting so long," said the boy ; 
**do you, Margaret?" 

** No, darling, I am afraid I like it even less 
than you," she replied, with a sad smile. " My 

18 
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life/* she thought, " has been all waiting and 
weeping lately, — is it to be so to the end?" 

** I hope you are not thinking of leaving me 
yet. Miss Margaret/* said Mr. Rylston one 
morning, entering the room just as Trevor had 
asked if they were going to Ravensmere that 
day. The lad went dancing out by the open 
window near which they stood; nothing seemed 
to damp his spirits for long together, it was in 
the sunny atmosphere of love in which he 
existed ; and Margaret as she looked after him 
almost envied his childish happiness. 

** I do not know when we may meet each 
other again, my dear — ^unless ** 

** Unless what, dear Mr. Rylston. I hope 
there is no * unless * in the matter at all ; I hope 
to welcome you to Kenlock as my honoured 
guest many, many times, and I know, if you 
do not consider myself a sufficient attraction, 
your rosery and pines will tempt you hither; 
is it not so?" 

** There is something dearer and sweeter to 
me than all the roses and pines that ever grew, 
and that is yourself, dear Margaret! I have 
sometimes thought that you were not altogether 
ignorant of my feelings towards you ; in a few 
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months' time I must give up possession of your 
home, unless you will keep me with it. I am 
not well up in the art of flattery or love-making, 
but I think, my dear, I could make you happy, 
if you would consent to be my own beloved 
wife. I will not say much about my circum- 
stances, for I have an old-fashioned notion that 
some marriages would be more blest and 
happier if love were the first consideration, and 
circumstances the last ; but I may mention that 
I can endow you with worldly goods worthy the 
acceptance of the mistress of Kenlock Manor. 
What say you, Margaret ? will you accept 
the love of a fond old heart, and bless with 
your own the remaining years of my life ? " 

Margaret was altogether unprepared for such 
an offer, and yet, when she came to consider 
how all Mr. Rylston's plans for the beautifying 
and improving of Kenlock, plans over which 
he had spent almost a princely fortune already, 
— when she remembered how everything had 
been submitted to her, and things altered to 
suit her slightest wish, expressed or implied, 
she could not shut her eyes to the fact that she 
might indeed have seen, ere now, what hopes 
were budding in her old friend's breast, and 
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might also have spared the disappointment 
which must arise at her refusal. 

There was something so true and tender in 
the face which gazed into her own, with the 
soft sunlight falling on his silver hair, that 
tears were very near to both eyes and voice 
as she replied, — 

" I am sorry, very, very sorry, dear Mr. 
Rylston, that I cannot give you any hope; 
my regard, nay, my affection will be for you 
ever of the tenderest character. I am proud 
to call my very dear friend a man of your 
noble principles and endearing character; one 
who has made himself as deservedly loved and 
respected by all classes as I know you are by 
all around Kenlock ; but in order that you may 
at once understand how impossible is any 
alteration of my present decision, I will repose 
in your honourable keeping a secret I have 
never confided to any other upon earth. I love, 
I have loved for many years now, one to whom 
I can never be more than I am at this moment!" 

** Say no more, my gentle Margaret, say no 
more. I will respect your confidence, and all 
that I ask in return for my misplaced affection 
is, that if at any time John Rylston can render 
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you any service, afford him the greatest pleasure 
this world can bestow (next to your love), and 
command him." 

With an old-time air of gallantry, he raised 
her hand to his lips, ^nd left her with a graver 
look on his cheerful old face than it had worn 
for many a day. 

Poor Margaret, heart-sore herself with an 
ill-requited affection, felt the sincere pity any 
true woman would have done, and strove by 
sundry little attentions to regain her former 
place in the old man's heart ; soon she had the 
happiness of seeing the sad look die out of his 
kind old eyes, and things went on as before. 

Then Lady Fanfare's letter arrived, not a 
formal invitation alone, but a kind thoughtful 
letter, penned by Lady Fanfare, and dictated 
by Arriott, thanking her for her care of his 
little son and Ravensmere during his absence, 
expressing a wish for her to come to the house- 
warming, and bring little Trevor with her, of 
whose charge in future he. Sir Langley, would 
relieve her. 

Very polite, in fact everything that could 
be desired as regards polite thanks for what 
she had done for him and his, and nothing 
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more. Her woman's pride rose up in arms, 
and she penned a reply to Arriott himself; a 
hastily-written, tear-stained letter it was, but it 
would have been welcomed with rapture by 
Arriott had he received it, for injured love 
spoke in every line ; but like many letters, 
women's letters especially, written with trem- 
bling fingers and a beating heart in the silent 
watches of the night, it was read over once by 
morning s dispassionate beams and committed 
to the flames ; another reply was written, ad- 
dressed to Lady Fanfare, and intimated that 
Margaret and Trevor would leave Kenlock on 
the morrow. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

LADY FANFARE ENJOYS HERSELF. 

So convinced was Lady Fanfare of the ultimate 
success of her plans, that she felt a great desire 
to bring Sir Langley to book for not declaring 
himself, but wisely forbore, lest her precipitance 
should destroy her cause. 

Florence had accompanied her aunt, who 
was and had been for the last four or five days 
installed as mistress for the time being at 
Ravensmere Hall, superintending the re-deco- 
ration of the beautiful suite of rooms so long 
shut up ; cornices were re-gilded, costly can- 
delabra were rescued from inglorious neglect 
in out-of-the-way cupboards in the butler*s 
pantry, mirrors were divested of the hoUand 
covers which had shrouded them ever since 
their darkly-beautiful mistress had seen her 
matchless beauty of face and form reflected in 
their crystalline surface ; rare cabinets set forth 
their priceless gems of art and vertu, collected 
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from all parts of the known world, and delicate 
hangings of lace and satin were shaken out of 
the folds in which they had lain so long. 

Happy and busy as possible was Lady 
Fanfare among it all, and to give credit where 
credit is due, let it be understood that the best 
was made of everything, and no expense spared. 

Sir Langley was heartily tired of it all, even 
long before the eventful evening arrived ; and 
so indeed were the servants, of the endless 
changes effected in every apartment in the 
course of every day. They would much rather 
have had Miss St. Osbert to reign over them 
than the fussy old lady who gave so many 
orders in the course of one hour, and cancelled 
them the next. 

Yes, Sir Langley was heartily tired of it, 
although he was blissfully ignorant of traps 
laid for his unsuspecting feet. 

In the evening, when courtesy demanded 
that he should make some pretence, however 
slight, of entertaining his almost self-invited 
guests, and when he could no longer plead 
business interviews with his steward as an 
excuse for shutting himself up in the library, 
he would stroll into the drawing-room, and 
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ask for some music from Florence ; after the 
first night he delighted Lady Fanfare by his 
rapt attention to Flo's very mediocre voice and 
execution. The secret was, that he accident- 
ally discovered that Florence sang some of 
the simple ballads Margaret used to sing ; so 
he listened, and Fancy bore him on her swift 
and silent wing back to those evenings long 
ago, when in the soft twilight Margaret would 
sing at his wife's bidding, and she would listen 
to the girl's sweet young voice, till, even in 
her selfish, faithless heart, some chord of truth 
and love would strike a responsive echo, and 
she would rise and kiss her with a fondness 
for which Arriott forgave much of her cold- 
ness to himself. 

Lady Fanfare at such times would withdraw 
herself to the other end of the room, in order 
that the 'Movers," as she called them, might 
feel more to themselves; but surely never was 
lover so slow in availing himself of opportu- 
nities of declaring his passion as was Sir 
Langley. 

His utter indifference awoke in Florence 
a something between pique, pity, and love, 
— ^perhaps the latter-mentioned predominated, 
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for her astute relative had not been far wrong 
in her calculations when she said ** the very 
things which some girls would object to in 
Sir Langley," viz., a cold, harsh, stem face, 
ill health, and a shattered frame, were so many 
arguments in his favour with her niece 
Florence. 

** So glad to see you, dear Miss St. Osbert, 
so very glad, and Trevor too, — quite a big boy 
he is growing ; yes, yes, time changes us all, 
to be sure ! Come along, my dear, I will take 
you to your room at once. Flo, dear girl, is 
in the library with Sir Langley, so I will 
go with you myself, and while you drink a 
cup of tea or chocolate, which Wilson shall 
bring you presently, and which I am sure 
you must require after your fatiguing journey, 
I will tell you all we have done and are doing. 
I really hope I shall not be quite laid up after 
so much excitement and worry. That will 
do, thank you, Wilson : you may take Master 
Trevor to his papa." Her Ladyship was by 
no means fond of children, and was already 
wondering what was the very earliest age 
at which Trevor might be sent to Eton or 
Harrow. 
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So she chatted on, perfectly oblivious of the 
fact that Margaret listened wearily, and did 
not seem at all overpowered by joy at the 
coming marriage and all its attendant gaieties. 
** For my part, I shall insist upon a gay 
wedding, you know, my dear." Certainly Lady 
Fanfare was very premature in mentioning 
a wedding at all, but, like many others of the 
same busy, meddling disposition, what she 
thought about so much herself had assumed 
in her active busy brain the form of a reality, 
an established fact ; indeed I believe that if 
Sir Langley himself had told her that he had 
not the least intention of proposing to Florence, 
she would have been utterly overpowered 
with astonishment. She had not any spite 
against poor Margaret, and indeed, so impar- 
tial was she in the discharge of her self-imposed 
duties of match-maker, she would have married 
herself to her own coachman if she could not 
have found anyone else to operate upon. Had 
she possessed the slightest clue to the truth, 
and known that there had been a tender 
regard existing between Sir Langley and 
Margaret, neither of them need have wished 
for a more untiring friend in bringing about 
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a happy understanding ; this of course she 
did not know, never suspected. 

Fortunately, Lady Fanfare's volubility needed 
neither question nor reply from her listener, 
and she proceeded: " I was telling dear Flo 
only yesterday that she must not expect Sir 
Langley to be as demonstrative as a young 
man might be under the circumstances, or a 
man who had not gone through the troubles 
he has, poor fellow ! She must simply put up 
with him as he is till his health is fully re-esta- 
blished, and then life for him will be quite a 
different thing, — don't you think so, my dear? 
But there, I must go and leave you now, for I 
know that at this very moment there are at 
least fifty things downstairs requiring my im- 
mediate attention, — poor Sir Langley depends 
upon me for absolutely everything ! " 

" Poor Sir Langley ! " thought Margaret, 
when her ladyship took her departure. ** He 
is indeed poor Sir Langley thus to be spoken 
about, and made as it were a complete cipher 
in his own house, and Florence, his betrothed, 
complaining to her aunt, as she must have been 
doing, of his lukewarm wooing. Poor Arriott ! 
it is not thus Margaret would have spoken of 
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you. Had you been ill and weary, she had 
beguiled you into forgetfulness of pain ; were 
you gay and joyous, Margaret were glad too, 
in all things and at all times a reflection of 
yourself. I must not let my thoughts run in 
this vein ; I will ring at once for my maid and 
dress, and then go and meet the man who 
has darkened my whole life — meet him with 
smiling lips and false words of congratulation ; 
they will be false, for I cannot bid him God 
speed ; my heart tells me that he is a tool in 
the hands of a weak, foolish woman, and this 
marriage will not, cannot be for his happiness. 
I am unlike myself, and my heart is filled with 
bitter thoughts of everyone, I think. Would 
it have been better for me to have accepted the 
love of Mr. Rylston's fond, true heart than to 
feel thus rebellious, defiant, and scornful ? — 
Who can tell ? " 

Margaret had nerved herself, as she thought, 
to meet any pressing necessity ; but now, once 
more under the roof of her faithless lover, now, 
even before she had seen him face to face, the 
flood-gates of her wronged heart were powerless 
to resist the tide of tender memories which 
appealed to her from everything around. She 
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could not forget the past, and, least of all, that 
last meeting and parting, which, in spite of its 
utter hopelessness, had been fraught with 
deepest joy, for then, as she had never been 
before, was she convinced of the depth and 
greatness of Arriott^s love for herself. Her 
heart beat wildly, now with bitter resentment 
against Arriott, Lady Fanfare, Florence, — in 
fact everybody ; then with wilder joy at the 
thought of once more meeting him — her heart's 
true lord. Was he not alive ? given back from 
the jaws of death, as it were ? Was it nothing 
that the same earth held them both } and could 
she not be happy in knowing that he was so ? 
Florence was good and tender, she knew, or 
why did this mad, unreasoning jealousy take 
possession of her heart, and make her so 
different from the Margaret Arriott had 
loved ? 



CHAPTER XL. 

A SUDDEN ENDING TO THE BALL. 

The ball at Ravensmere Hall was at its height, 
which means that the visitors had arrived at 
the conclusion that they were assembled to- 
gether for the purpose of spending a pleasant 
evening or night, and not for the sole purpose 
of freezing each other into human icicles, as 
is too frequently the result of a mingling of 
the crime-de-la-crime of English society with 
the skim-milk of middle-class ditto. 

The sole stipulation made by Sir Langley 
in the matter of issuing invitations was that 
he wished any of the Ravensmere people who 
could possibly expect or look for an invitation 
to be invited, as he did not intend to have 
another ball, party, or reunion of any kind ; 
so, very much against her inclination, Lady 
Fanfare had been obliged to number among 
the guests not only the village apothecary and 
lawyer, who might have clung to the outer 
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skirts of the "county people" without much 
detriment to either, but, alas ! some of the 
tradespeople also. 

** It was really quite too bad ! " murmured her 
ladyship, " but Sir Langley, though very good 
in most ways, had a will of his own, and she 
could not help it." 

And a good thing she could not, say I. 

The ball was at its height, the music rose 
and fell in rhythmical cadence, and light feet 
kept time on the polished floor; light, beauty, 
and joy seemed everywhere but in the gloomy 
library, where sat the master of it all. 

He had bid his guests welcome in a few 
well-chosen words at the commencement of 
the afternoon festivities, and had not been 
seen much by any of them since ; perhaps not 
many of them missed him at all, — if they did, 
it certainly did not interfere much with their 
enjoyment. 

On the evening of Margaret's arrival, which 
was the evening prior to the ball. Sir Langley 
had sent word by the old butler to Lady Fanfare 
that he begged to be excused from making his 
appearance at dinner, as some papers of the 
utmost importance required his immediate 
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attention, and he would therefore dine alone 
in the library. Thus Margaret had not seen 
him till now, when she met him surrounded 
by numbers of guests ; a brief clasp of the 
hand and a few words of welcome were all that 
fell to her share in this meeting, which had 
been the burden of her waking and sleeping 
thoughts for months ; these were all, after that 
parting two years ago, when their lips had 
met in one long last kiss, and his voice had 
prayed God to bless and keep her for ever more. 
Was this all ? — no, not all ! a woman's heart 
is never beyond suffering, anguish, or pity, and 
all these had their part in Margaret's bosom 
as she gazed on the face of the man she had 
loved so long and faithfully. 

** Could this be Arriott,*' she asked herself, 
** this man with a pale stern face, the hair 
about his temples already gray, the haughty 
bearing, indicative of strength and pride, re- 
placed by the stooping gait of quite an elderly 
man ; no hope, no joy visible on his features, 
which even the hand of sickness and suffering 
could not render other than noble ; — most of 
all, could this be Arriott whose eye would not 
meet her own } 

19 
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In all her dreams of how and where they 
should meet, none so sad had presented itself 
to her mind ; surrounded as they both were 
by gay friends, they would have felt less 
utterly alone had either knelt by the dead 
corpse of the other on the night of their last 
parting. 

Margaret felt almost hysterical at that moment, 
and knew that she must either give vent to 
tears or find relief in assuming a joy quite 
foreign to her more serious nature ; she chose 
the latter, and almost electrified her friend 
Vera, who was there, and others who knew 
her well, by the vivacity of her manner and 
brilliancy of her repartee. 

** Guy, I am perfectly amazed at Margaret," 
whispered Vera to her husband. ** I never 
thought her anything but a quiet prosy kind 
of girl, a good and true friend, and all that sort 
of thing, but neither clever nor handsome ; and 
I am sure she will bear comparison with any- 
one in the room : don't you think so ? though 
there are lots of younger girls, and handsome 
ones too." 

** There is only one other woman in the 
room fit to compare with Margaret St. Osbert 
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in any way, Vera, and that is yourself, little 
woman," replied Guy ; for which compliment — 
and it was a great one, for Guy had almost a 
veneration for his wife's friend — the ** little 
woman '' gave him a tap on his knuckles with 
her fan, and called him ** a silly boy." 

Margaret was dressed in a long sweeping 
robe of black velvet, cut square in front, and 
trimmed with costly lace ; ornaments she wore 
none, save a small group of Marguerites on 
her bosom and in her hair. 

** Rather a severe style," some one was heard 
to remark, but the more one looks at her, the 
more it seems to be just the very style to suit 
her, and no other. 

So the ball went on. Some sat still and pulled 
their neighbours'^ dresses to pieces (figuratively, 
of course). Others discussed the champagne 
and choice viands laid out in the dining room. 
Others, again, wandered through lamp-lit con- 
servatories, and among sweet flowers, listening 
to sweeter words from loved lips. 

Others sped in and out through the mazy 
dance, light of heart and light of foot, to whom 
life seemed one everlasting quadrille, where 
each in turn bow and smile, advance and retire, 
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go off in the mad rush of " flirtation," come 
back again, and begin it all over once more. 
No time for unbidden thoughts of grave import, 
no time for sad looks — keep time to the music 
— louder the strains — quicker the measure — no 
time for anything but laughter and mirth. 
Swell the strains yet louder — quicker still the 
measure, on with the dance — and drown the 
voice of any who would tell aught of a grim 
hand, cold and icy in its touch, a hand which 
steals in even among music, mirth, lovers' 
whispers, flowers and perfumes, and beckons 
with its bony fingers some who even amid that 
gay throng are powerless to resist its summons ! 
Lady Fanfare was in the height of her glory ; 
she had already noted down several hapless 
lovers to be duly taken in hand when Florence 
was settled. So busy had she been, that she 
had not missed Sir Langley since supper, but 
she suddenly remembered that she wished to 
consult him about something, and for that pur- 
pose, seeing that he was not in the room, she 
sought him in the library. A reading lamp stood 
on the table; it had burned down very low, so, 
in order to see across the room towards the 
little study door, which opened into it at the 
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farther end, and where Sir Langley might 
possibly be, she stretched across the table to 
turn up the wick. A sheet of letter paper lay 
close before her, and her eyes caught the words, 
scarcely dry were some of them: 

**My Marguerite, — I feel strangely ill to- 
night, and I wish " here the pen had fallen 

from the writer's hand. What did it mean } 
who was Marguerite } her ladyship asked her- 
self, as the lamp flared up, and for a moment 
dazzled her eyes. 

Soon a terrific shriek rang through the house, 
bringing wanderers from the shrubbery close 
by to peer with awe-struck faces in at the 
windows, dancers hot and flushed from the ball- 
room, and Margaret to throw herself on her 
knees, and call in a voice whose thrilling agony 
woke sympathy in the hearts of all who heard 
it, " Arriott ! Arriott ! speak to me ! but one 
word, oh, Arriott, my love, my life ! ** 

Arriott Langley lay back in the chair close 
to where Lady Fanfare stood — dead. So at 
least thought the bewildered guests and 
servants around. 

Guy Maynard, the only one who seemed 
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to have any presence of mind, rushed to a little 
room where a party of elderly gentlemen were 
playing whist, and seizing the village apothe 
cary by the collar, without any word of ex- 
planation, hurried him to the library. More 
experience was speedily summoned by mes- 
senger and telegram, and poor Lady Fanfare 
came out in quite a new light in this sad 
emergency. After the first shock was over, she 
quietly and quickly dismissed the guests to 
their various homes, and sent Florence home 
in a friend's carriage, for she knew now that 
Florence did entertain some feelings of tender- 
ness for poor Sir Langley, and no mother could 
have been kinder than was she to the girl 
whose happiness she had so nearly wrecked. 
*' If I can only get poor Sir Langley and 
Margaret married — that is, of course, if he does 
live — I will wash my hands entirely of match- 
making," some days later she remarked. 



.1 



CHAPTER XLI. 

NEARLY LOST! 

Sir Langley Weston- Ravensmere did not 
die ; at least not then, though for many, many 
days he lay more like one dead than living. 

The grave clever doctor who had been 
hastily summoned from London came post- 
haste, and after an inspection of his patient 
ordered cooling applications to the head, and 
perfect quiet. Perhaps to those who looked on 
the very simplicity of those directions woke 
a feeling similar to that in the heart of a 
certain Syrian captain long ago, who expected 
a great man to work a great cure by great 
means ; but there is a point where human aid, 
with all its accessories of scientific knowledge, 
and a learned pharmacopoeia, can only be still 
and know that God is God. 

The learned doctor, while regaling himself 
at luncheon, endeavoured, in a subdued voice 
and imposing manner, to enlighten Lady Fan- 
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fare on the subject of syncope, and the pressure 
of something or other on the brain ; but that 
kind-hearted though officious old lady broke 
in upon his very learned dissertation with 
characteristic volubility, saying, — 

** Oh, doctor ! for goodness* sake never mind 
telling me a string of hard words like that. I 
have always bothered myself more about people's 
hearts than their heads and brains, and to very 
little purpose it would appear. I believe I am 
as much to blame as anything for this illness 
of Sir Langley, for I worried him into giving 
a ball for the gratification of my own meddle- 
some vanity, when he was anything but fit to 
be bothered ; and then I told him that a girl 
whom it appears he has loved almost all his 
life was engaged to be married to someone 
else. It is no excuse for me to say that I was 
quite ignorant of any love affair existing be- 
tween them, and I will not try to excuse 
myself. You can see for yourself that I have 
been almost as much to blame as Ashantee 
bullets and amputation, and you must get him 
out again, doctor, or I will never forgive myself 
or you!" 

Of course Dr. Mortar Pestle promised to 
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do all that could be done, and, what is more 
to the purpose, he did it too ; but all that could 
be done was very little, very little indeed. 

Some doctors have hearts, though the fact 
may not be generally known, and could never 
be guessed from the conduct of some of the 
fraternity. Dr. Mortar Pestle was one who, in 
spite of his harsh-sounding name, possessed a 
heart, and that was touched not a little by the 
gentle-faced woman who kept a sad silent 
watch by his unconscious patient. Often he 
threw a more hopeful look into his face, for he 
knew that it was scanned by a pair of the most 
mournfully beautiful eyes he had ever known, 
and as often was he rewarded by a faint smile 
accompanying the scarcely audible — 

" You see more hopeful symptoms, doctor ? " 
Poor Lady Fanfare had made a full con- 
fession to Margaret of how she had told Sir 
Langley of her — Margaret's — engagement to 
Mr. Rylston, and also that the engagement 
she had stated as existing between Sir Langley 
and her niece Florence was a myth, only the 
creation of her own vivid imagination ; and 
Margaret, in her joy at knowing herself still 
the beloved of Arriott, and sorrow at the poor 
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old lady's grief, was not so unforgiving as 
might have been expected. 

*' Only let me go to him, dear Lady Fan- 
fare," she had begged at first, "and I will 
forgive anything ; my love and my sorrow have 
purchased the right to tend him while living 
and be near him in death. I have loved him 
so long, you know ! ** she said, in sweet sim- 
plicity. 

** There is none to dispute the privilege 
with you, my darling girl ; Sir Langley is 
quite without relatives, you know, and had he 
a whole army of them they should not inter- 
fere with you if I could prevent it." 

Poor Margaret ! had those long years of 
faithful love won no greater boon than that 
of a sad silent vigil kept at the couch, if not 
of death itself, of something so near of kin 
thereto, that oft and again had she to hold 
her own breath and bend over the unheeding 
figure to assure herself that the king of terrors 
had not indeed been in and stolen her treasure 1 

The two or three days during which Arriott 
lay in this comatose state seemed months to 
the anxious household; but what was it to her 
who scarcely raised her eyes from the death- 
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like face ? At certain times during the long 
day and night she stole out and eat the 
refreshment got ready for her, not knowing 
what it was, whether hot or cold, tasteless 
or savoury; if she did not eat she would be 
ill, and that meant that she would be ex 
eluded from her watch by Arriott's bed-side, 
and that must be averted if possible. 

Florence Marche had come and taken little 
Trevor back with her, and the long hours 
dragged themselves on in unbroken quiet. 

Dr. Mortar Pestle had been recalled to 
town to attend a critical case, and left, with 
many promises of a speedy return, and the 
long hours dragged themselves on in unbroken 
quiet. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

''HE WILL LIVE/'' 

Scarcely more than four-and-twenty hours 
had elapsed before Dr. Mortar Pestle was 
back again, to find Lady Fanfare and Margaret 
still at their post. ** Had some dreaded change 
taken place during that brief absence?" Mar- 
garet asked herself, as she noted the keen 
eye of the practitioner fix itself on the yet 
still, unheeding face. 

** I must ask you ladies to retire, and one 
of you to send with all haste for my worthy 
coadjutor from the village." 

** Doctor ! " gasped Margaret, from between 

white quivering lips, ** is it ? " she could 

not frame the word Death. 

** Death," replied the man of science, who 
was more familiar with that dread presence. 
*' No, dear lady, it is life, I hope, through God's 
great mercy, and, what I scarcely dared to 
hope myself, it is life with reason." 
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Margaret turned one long look towards the 
bed, gained her own chamber, and sank down 
to the floor in a deep swoon. How long she 
lay she knew not ; no one came to her ; even 
Lady Fanfare, who had lately followed her 
about with such tender solicitude, had for- 
gotten her; whether she had lain there one 
hour or a whole day she scarcely knew. 
Some one knocked at her door, and before 
she could bid them enter, old Marks the 
butler thrust his white head in, and in the 
huskiest of voices said, — 

**The operation is over most beautiful, and 
Dr. Pestle says that Sir Langley is in a nice 
sleep just now. I would not let any one 
come to tell you but my own self. Miss 
Margaret." 

** Thank you, Marks, very, very much for 
your good news ! " cried Margaret, seizing 
the old fellow's hand and pressing it warmly. 

Sleep, gentle natural sleep had fallen upon 
Sir Langley, and he woke at length refreshed ; 
very weak of course, so weak indeed that 
he was content to lie and silently watch the 
shadows of dancing leaves upon the wall ; 
too weak to wonder how long he had been 
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there, or how long he was likely to remain. 
A delicious sense of ease was upon him, as 
though some cold dead weight which had 
oppressed his brain for a long time had been 
removed. 

Sometimes a dim fancy or dream came to 
him, and whispered that Margaret had lately 
bent over him, and that her lips had softly 
rested on his brow. 

A kind old face was ever and always about 
his room, at one time placing fresh flowers in 
a pretty vase near his couch, and at another 
holding sweet cooling fruit to his lips. Always 
busy doing something or other for his comfort, 
it afforded relief to the almost sinking frame 
to watch that active busy little figure, ever 
moving noiselessly about his chamber ; and at 
length again sleep fell upon his eyelids, 
bringing on its balmy wing health to the 
wearied body, and vigour to the weakened 
brain. 

Every hour of that golden sleep was worth 
years of life ; it represented such, said Dr. 
Mortar Pestle, and the entire household kept 
an unbroken silence, lest one moment should 
be lost. 
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Perhaps no master who had been so long 
and frequently absent from his home as had 
Sir Langley Weston- Ravensmere was ever 
more loved by his household than he was. 

The facts of his first unhappy marriage, his 
wife^s desertion, his glorious career in arms, 
and the knowledge — for none were now ignorant 
— of the life-long love of Margaret, had all the 
charms of a romance, and there was not one, 
from grave, dignified Mr. Marks the butler, 
to the grimy scullery-maid, who devoured cheap 
literature in the form of penny numbers when 
she ought to have been scouring pots and pans, 
— no, there was not one but hoped and prayed 
for the recovery of their master. 

" I wonder how it was as he didn't marry 
her at the first going off," speculated one of 
the oracles in the servants* hall. 

** You see she were only what one might call 
a schoolmissis, you know," rejoined a pert 
housemaid. 

** Let us have no onlys here, if you please ! 
She were a lady bred and born, and it is my 
opinion that there is some as is not that as is 
a deal better than them as is." 

The footman who gave expression to this 
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somewhat ambiguous sentiment was supposed 
to entertain serious thoughts in connection 
with the pert housemaid, and setting up for 
himself ; so she — the pert housemaid — meekly 
bore the implied reproof, and ventured the 
original remarks, *' All's well that ends well"; 
and ** True love never did run smooth." 

No one ventured to contradict either state- 
ment, though most of them would probably 
hope that the course of their true love might 
run a little smoother than that of their master 
and mistress (In perspective) had done. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

''ALUS WELL THAT ENDS WELL:' 

The old library at Ravensmere Hall, which 
has so frequently appeared on these pages, is 
once more the scene of an important event in 
Margaret St. Osbert*s chequered life. 

The last rays of an autumnal sun gild the 
emblazoned windows, and throw glowing tints 
of brilliant colour on the busts which adorn 
the book-shelves and various niches about the 
room. The care-lined face of a marble Scott 
seems lighted up with a look of pleased expec- 
tancy ; the matchless front of Shakespeare 
seems to smile upon Dickens and say, — 

"Eh, Charley ! old boy, Romeos and Juliets 
abound in every age ! AlFs well that ends 
well ! " 

Byron wipes tears from his bronze eyes 
with the corner of his collar, and almost re- 
pents of all the naughty things he has ever 
written about women. And Groethe, Macaulay, 

20 
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Thackeray, and others, wink and blink at each 
other in a manner unbecoming their years, 
and exalted position. 

It was a day of rejoicing, for the master of 
the house had once more taken his position 
among them ; just now he lay very pale and 
tired-looking, to be sure, but with a look of 
deep thankfulness and gratitude for many 
undeserved mercies. 

A gentle woman knelt at his side, holding 
his hand in her own. 

'*So you are reversing the usual order of 
things, my bonny Marguerite, and asking me 
to marry you, — now at once, too ! " 

'* Yes, Arriott, it is even so. I have seen your 
eyes following me about everywhere, with a 
fond loving look in their depths ; but when I 
come near you, or when you address me, the 
look deepens into one of unutterable longing. 
Lady Fanfare has told me the subject of your 
conversation with her yesterday, in which you 
said you would not risk breaking this sweet 
uncertainty by asking me to unite myself with 
a helpless, maimed wreck like yourself, know- 
ing, or rather fearing, what would be my reply. 
Oh, Arriott, my darling ! how could you think 
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thus of me ? See, here by your side I put away 
the natural delicacy and reticence of my sex in 
such matters, and ask you to give me the right, 
the dear right, to tend you in sickness, and 
nurse you back to health. There is no sorrow in 
the future, as there is none in the past, which 
my love for you will not lessen, or spare you if 
it can. Must I plead in vain, my Arriott ? '' 

** My brave, noble Margaret! if I hesitate it 
is because your woman's constancy puts to 
shame the weakness which made me set at 
nought your pure young heart years ago, for 
gold, that brought with it a blighting curse to 
my home. I am not worthy of your love ; what 
has a miserable maimed object like myself in 
common with you?*' 

" Physically maimed, dear Arriott, but morally 
more worthy of a good woman's love than 
when you gloried in the strength of a proud 
manhood." 

"Not even a right hand to defend you with, or 
a right arm to encircle you ! " 

"My defence, my shelter from all sorrow, 
shall be in your heart; there is no excuse you 
can urge," continued Margaret, through her 
tears, "for my love will combat all; being 
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Arriott, you are the one love of my life, and 
dearer than all others." 

''Come to me then, my own! The heart which 
your gentle presence has purified from much 
that was unworthy shall indeed be your refuge 
and shelter, and the aim of my life shall be 
your happiness.'* 

Great joys, like great griefs, are mostly 
silent Margaret sat on a low seat by Arriott's 
side, with her head pillowed on his breast, both 
hearts replete with a thankfulness too great for 
words, united at last, beyond all human power 
to separate. 

** I think, my Marguerite, I could walk as 
far as the old chapel this evening ; it is not 
many yards, you know, across the shrubbery, 
and out at the little wicket." 

** Dearest Arriott, it is chill and cold outside, 
and you are not strong, — wait till to-morrow." 

** Not strong in body, but in will, my field 
flower. I do not think I can sleep one bit 
to-night if I do not go and pay a visit to the 
ruined chapel. Come, my pet, put some warm 
covering over your shoulders, and let us be off 
before Lady Fanfare knows, or I shall be shut 
up in my dressing-room again, like a naughty 
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boy who has disobeyed orders- Nay, little one, 
if you really wish me not to go I will not." 

" It is only the cold I fear, Arriott, otherwise 
I am glad to see you so actively disposed ; if 
you will consent to let me muffle you up after 
the fashion of a mummy or an Esquimaux, I 
will consent to let you ga" 

" Of course, dear, I will consent to anything 
you like, — come along ! " 

Duly wrapped up in shawls and furs, they 
sped across the south lawn and shrubbery, and 
gained the ruins, which were hallowed by many 
tender associations in both their minds. 

Through the tracery of the large western 
window, the quivering light shone very much 
as it had done late one afternoon long ago, 
when Margaret gazed upon the fast-receding 
figure of Captain Langley, as he sped away 
after telling her his embarrassments and en- 
gagement with Lady Beatrice. 

The same trailing ivy wound its living 
greenery about the crumbling stone, like the 
tender hand of charity drawing a screening 
veil around the faults and failings of frail 
humanity. The selfsame sun floated in clouds 
of purple and gold, sinking down lower and 
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lower, till the taH pine tree tops blushed 'neath 
the kiss of the king of day, and at length hid 
him from the view of Arriott and Mai^aret 

** Do you know, darling, why I wished so 
much to come here this evening ? " Arriott 
asked at length, 

"Not unless it be for the same reason I have 
often come and lingered here, particularly at 
this hour of sunset." 

** It is because I had a restless longing to 
come here to the place where I first saw you. 
Do you remember. Marguerite, you were 
praying, and I have carried that picture about 
in my heart ever since — since by my unhappy 
marriage I lost you. To-night you are given 
back to me ; love and happiness which I little 
deserve are mine, restoration to health and 
reason : shall I receive all these mercies at the 
hand of a beneficent God, and not thank Him!" 

Taking Margaret's hand with uncovered 
head, Arriott led her to where the fragments 
of what had been the sacred altar strewed the 
ground, and both knelt for some moments. 

Never — even in days long since gone by, 
when high holyday was kept within the 
precincts of that sacred place, when cowled 
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abbot, with crosses, banners, chalice, perfumed 
incense, acolytes, and monks, all took part in 
one gorgeous ritual — never had more heartfelt 
prayer ascended to the ear of listening Deity 
than that which rose from the hearts of these 
two. A long silent kiss as they arose from 
their devotions, and Arriott silently placed on 
Margarets finger a ring of priceless value. 
They left the ruin, and stayed only a few 
moments to gather a handful of Marguerites 
from among the coarse dank grass around the 
fountain. 

'* Arriott, what a sad end was that of poor 
Lady Ermyntrude ! '* said Margaret, glancing at 
the white cross before described. " I think 
the family of Ravensmere must be singularly 
unfortunate.** 

** They have, I believe, been noted as a race 
who never let questions of honour or duty, nor 
even religion itself, interfere with their own 
ideas of pleasure or profit. You, my darling, 
shall never bear the name of Ravensmere ; it 
and the property belong of right to . my son, 
but before we are married I will take the 
necessary steps to discontinue the use of it as 
regards myself. So you, my darling, will be 
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Lady Weston- Langley : is that aristocratic 
enough for you?" 

" Quite, dear," rejoined Margaret, with a 
saucy litde smile, — "quite good enough for 
Margaret Jones." 

Lady Fanfare could not imagine what had 
become of her patient when she found the 
library vacant ; but when she met them in the 
hall, and read their secret in their happy faces, 
she forgave the indiscretion, and, like the fussy 
litde tyrant she was, ordered Sir Langley off to 
bed on the instant, and Margaret to a potion of 
hot elderberry wine and ginger in the library. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

WELCOME TO THE HAPPY PAIR! 

There had been a wedding in the old church 
at Ravensmere, — not by any means a gay one, 
though the whole village was astir to see it. 

Neither Margaret nor Arriott cared about 
gay weddings, and as they were the parties 
most concerned in the matter, I think they had 
a right to please themselves. But if the sight- 
seeing populace had been ** done out " of ** white 
favours, servants' ball, and all sorts," at the time 
of J the wedding, they were determined to have 
something in the way of rejoicing at the home- 
coming of the bridegroom and the bride, whom 
they all loved. The only drawback to their 
happiness was the knowledge that the visit to 
Ravensmere Hall was to be of short duration, 
as the happy pair were to make Kenlock 
Manor their home. 

Triumphal arches were erected, surmounting 
which were wonderful hieroglyphics expressing 
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all sorts of kind wishes for the happy pair. 
The bells swung from the ivy-clad tower in the 
maddest, merriest peals that had ever been 
known to issue from their brazen throats. 
Bonfires were ready to be lit as soon as the 
shades of night fell ; and, in fact, if their future 
lady had been of royal blood, scarcely more in 
the way of welcome could have been done. 

** Here they come ! here they come ! " 

Margaret, and Mentone — where their long 
honeymoon had been spent — had done wonders 
for Sir Arriott. Looking at him now, as he sat 
forward in the carriage, and with bared head 
bowed to the smiling faces that welcomed him 
and his beloved wife's return, he looked more 
like the handsome, happy Arriott Langley of 
old than he had done for many and many a day. 

Margaret looked just what she was — and 
deserved to be — a proud and happy wife ; and 
little Trevor, who had insisted upon Marks 
taking him to the station, clapped his hands 
and cried with delight, " Is it not beautiful ! the 
noise, and the people, and the flowers, and 
everything, Margaret?" 

** Mother," gently corrected his father, — "my 
Margaret, Trevor, and your mother." 
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** My Margaret-mother then," rejoined the 
boy, for as yet that sacred name conveyed no 
fond meaning to him. 

Music, smiles, flowers, and joy-bells close in 
the scene. These cannot always last ; they play 
some part in all lives, but must in time give 
place to sighs, tears, and the knell which 
announces life's closing act ; but the bright 
beams of a pure and faithful love, a love which 
exalts alike the heart where it reigns and the 
object upon which it is lavished, will reflect a 
chastened beauty even to the close of a long 
life, though it may have been 

** Darkened at Noontide." 
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NEW SONGS — JUST OUT. 

BY MR, GEORGE ELLIOTT KENT 



ROBIN AND THE CROSS. 

SACRED DUET. 

*' There is a sweetness about this sacred dtwt that b peHectly enchantinc. The 
BBttsk falls upon the ear as touchingly as the evening song of uie robin redbreast. 
The words <» the duet are in peHect harmony with the song* and both combhie to 
make the work a faToorite.** — The Ckristian Union. 

*'The 'Robin and the Cross' is a beautiful duet, and displays nutch musical 
iHtiS&tfr^HuU Pmckei. 

" The words and music are choice, and they run well tog^ether, and are likely to be 
very acceptable to musical circles." — Mexh&fvt^ and Stanton Times. 

** This is a very pretty duet for equal voices, in the key of £ flat, and in 6-8 rythm. 
Youn|; people could learn this duet without much difficulty, and it would be a pleasant 
addition to their Sunday repertoire of music. We heartily wish it the success it de- 
." — Derfyskirt Courier. 



" Thb composition is evidently intended for young ladies, being extremely simple, 
and as soch b suitable for Seminaries and Private Schools. It is beautiftdly printed in 
bold, clou- type, and has a chaste and pretty frontispiece." — Yorkshire Post 



SWATEHEART O' MINE. 

AN IRISH BALLAD. 

** This class of music has, and always will be favourably received by almost all 
shades of musicians. ' Swateheart o' Mine ' is a ballad of this class, and in our 
opinion, it is likely to have a long run, although its chief objection lies in its being 
too short." — Denton and Houghton Examiner. 

*' * Swateheart o' Mine ' should be popular in all drawing-rooms." — JF/u/i Packet. 

** The phrasing of the melody, which is a very beautiful one, is dear and distinct, 
and in the mouth of a lady who will attend to such matters as accent and phrasing is 
very effective. The accompaniment is appropriate, and in perfect keeping with the 
character of the composition. Mr. Kent is to be warmly congratulated on his success- 
ful achievement."— 2)rr^*Airr Courier. 

** The words of ' Swateheart o' Mine ' are particularly amusing, and the ballad 
being in 6-8 time, and in the Key of C, is ear catching, and therefore likely to become 
very popular." — Vorkshire Post. 



THE BRAVE VOLUNTEERS. 

A NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. 
"Will be out by Christmas. All Volunteers should have it. 



CHRISTMAS SNOWS, or DARKNESS AND 

LIGHT. 

ONLY JUST READY. 



The above songs are the sole property of the Author, and can only be 
had of George Elliott Kent, Askem, Doncaster. May be sung 
anj'where. 2s, net, each. 
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